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NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE HERD HAS THREE GOLD MEDAL COWS 


three of the six are at our own State College of Agriculture. There are 
eight other gold medal Jerseys in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia—three of these being owned by Bowmont Farms, Salem, Va.; two by 
W.R. Lutz, Newton, N. C.; and one each by Diggs Farm, Rockingham, N, C.; 
R. Conroy Vance, Fredericksburg, Va.; and H, M. Utgard, Spring Grove, Va. 
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The above photograph shows the dairy herd at the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering. In this herd are three gold medal 
Jerseys. In order to win this gold medal, a cow must produce 700 pounds 
of butterfat in a year and produce a living calf and carry the calf 155 days. 
There are only six such gold medal cows at all the colleges of America—and 


Live Subjects This Week and Next 


shall feel a very vital interest in its affairs, and that each 
and every member shall advise with me and the entire 
board.” . paler 


ere) 





and came back “all het up.” ‘They call a Southerner lazy,” 

he says, “when he will wear himself out followin’ one horse 
up and down the furrow all day long. Well, I tell you them 
Yankee farmers are too lazy ever to wear. themselves out that 
a-way. They get up behind three, four, or six spanking fine 
horses and ride all day long. We've got infantry farmers 
down here and they’ve got cavalry farmers up there—that’s 
the big difference. We ought to get too lazy to waste our time 
pokin’ along behind one mule apiece an’ gettin’ only half as 
much done aS we might.”.....ccccccscccccsccssccccccee Page 


[Jae JOHN Asks a Question.—Uncle John went out West 


Improving the Dairy Herd.—‘“In the first place, it is probably 
nothing more than the truth,” says Dr. Tait Butler, “to state 
that the task of building up a uniformly high-producing herd 
of dairy cows is not as easy as some have made it appear. 
This is particularly true when the capital is limited and the 
farm and the farm family must be supported from the products 
of the herd. Read the full discussion of this important 
question . . Page 


Put 10 to 25 Breeding Ewes on Your Farm.—“I am not saying 
that. every farm is suited to grow sheep, but I do say that 
there are many farms that ought to carry sheep that do not,” 
says R. W. Scott. “I have read over Mr. Scott’s article on 
sheep with a great deal of interest,” says Professor Curtis, 
“and I find that there is very little-more that can be said.” If 
you want to make “More Money From Farming,” study these 
sheep articles carefully ....ccscccccccccccccccccccccs FAS 


Garden and Orchard.—Do you let the worms have the cabbage 
or do you want to control them? Would you like to know how 
to have fresh, ripe tomatoes in the fall and winter? Do you 
know how to do transplanting successfully? Do you know 
when to prune newly set trees? Do you know what to do to 
make the orchard pay best? These and many other practical 
questions are answered by Professor Newman.......... Page 


Some Good Things in Next Week’s Paper.—Uncle John just can’t 
get over it. He’s still talking about that trip out West. But 
what he says and the comparisons he draws are of such vital 


President Kaminer Sends a Message to South Carolina Cotton 
Farmers.—All cotton growers in South Carolina, whether 
members of the South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coéperative 


Association or not, are vitally interested in the success of the 
association. All therefore should be interested in this letter 
from President H. G. Kaminer, in which he says: “It shall be 
my policy to keep in as close touch with the membership of the 
association as possible. It is my desire that every member 


importance to the folks here at home, that we feel duty bound 
to pass his observations on to our readers. And boys and girls, 
do you know why apples fall? Now some smarty will tell you 
right off. Don’t pay any attention to him. Uncle P. F. will 
tell it right next week. 












De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators have won 1091 
urand and first prizes 
at all important expo- 
sitions and fairs in the 
world during the past 
40 years. 





51% ARE DE LAVALS 


The overwhelming number of 
De Laval Cream Separators in 
use is proved in a striking and 
forceful way by three recent 
investigations conducted by dis- 
interested people, covering most 
of the principal butter-produc- 
ing states:- 


(1) From an_ investigation 
conducted by the Purdue Agri- 
culturist (Indiana), Iowa Agri- 
culturist, Cornell Countryman 
(New York), Agricultural Stu- 
dent (Ohio), Penn State Farmer, 
Tennessee Farmer, published by 
the students of the various 
agricultural colleges in question, 
and their readers, who received 
the questionnaire, are either 
graduates or former students: 

64.8% use cream separators 
of the following makes: 

50.6%—De Laval. 

16.8%—Nearest competitor.* 


(2) Sixty-two per cent of the 
cream separators on 388 repre- 
sentative Minnesota dairy 
farms, selected at random and 
over a wide area, are De Lavals, 
according te a survey recently 


De Laval butter has 
won first prize at 
every meeting of the 
National Buttermakers 
Association, with but 
one exception. 











made by The Farmer, of St. 
Paul. 

De Laval—62%. 

Nearest competitor—6.4%.* 

(3) From the Dairy Farm 
Survey of Hoard’s Dairyman 
(the foremost dairy paper in 
the world, having a circulation 
of approximately 85,000 at the 
time of this investigation). 

Have you a cream separator? 

80.00%—Yes. 


What make? 
41.18%—De Laval. 


16.74%—Nearest competitor.* 


51.26% —average number of 
De Lavals, based on the fore- 
going, which confirms the well- 
known statement that there are 
about as many De Lavals in 
use as all the rest combined. 


The only reason there are so 
many more De Lavals in use is 
that it is the best separaton— 
skims cleaner, lasts longer, and 
is easier to clean and turn. 


*Names of all separators used and 
percentages given on request. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 
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CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


'De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
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F. O. B. FACTORY 
142 H.P. Battery Equipt 


Manuf acturers 


uthern Branches: 





Remarkable Demand Greets 
EN gine 


The enthusiastic welcome accorded this “*Z’”? Engine 
proves it meets the popular demand as regards both 
dependability and price. It delivers more than rated 
horsepower, has simple high-tension battery ignition, 
control lever gives six speed changes. Over 300,000 “= 
Engines in use. See your dealer or write 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO: 


Chicago 


fa ksonville; New Orleans: 












New low prices on 
other"Z”’ Engines 
With high-tension 
Magneto and 


throttling governor 





All f. o. b. factory— 
add freight to your 
town, (58) 

















ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than, sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 





Atlanta: Dallas J 
Mounted : 10-Year Guaranteo 
on Wheel 





FRE LAS , : iS 
New Log Saw just built. Saws 5-in. 
logs as well as 6-foot logs, Start 
or stop saw—engine runs on. Use Four- 
cycle Engine for other work. Shipped 
prom factory or nearest of nine branch 
houses. Write for full particulars today. 
Ottawa, Kansas 


OTTAWA MFG. £0., 141 Wood St, 

















Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 











Preventing Contact Cases of 
Typhoid 


SUBSCRIBER writes: “We have 
a case of typhoid in our home. We 
just had the first dose of vaccine. 
vaccination what would 
you recommend to 
keep the rest of us 
(five in number) 


have 


Besides the 





from taking the 
fever?” 

As you. have a 
doctor in attend- 
ance at your home 
and he is already 
giving the typhoid 
vaccine, the first 

DR. WASHBURN suggestion is that 
you look to your 


doctor and not to your neighbors for 





advice. The doctor, I am sure, will ap- 
prove of the following measures; he 
may give you additional suggestions 


to meet any special conditions which 
may arise in your home. 
The patient should be 
screened room or at least under 
net that will not allow the flies to 
touch him. All flies about the house 
should be caught and killed and their 
breeding places (mainly horse manure 
and the filth in the open privies) should 
be removed. A sanitary (fly-proof) 
privy should be installed;—your state 
board of health will send specifications 
for building such a privy. 
As 


kept ina 
a bed 


few persons as possible should 
wait on the patient, and those doing 
the nursing should never cook for 
others in the family. The ones who 
wait on the patient in any way should 
wash their hands thoroughly and dip 
them in an antiseptic solution (a table- 


spoonful of carbolic acid in a pint of 
water) every time they touch the sick. 
Eat nothing that has been in the sick 


room. All the dishes that are used by 
the patient should be boiled before 
they are Landled or used by anyone 
else. 

It is very important to disinfect the 
bowel and kidney movements of the 
sick person. This may be done by 
placing two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
unslaked lime in each half pint of 
discharge and then adding a pint of 
boiling water. The discharges should 


be thoroughly mixed with the solution 
and allowed to stand for two hours; 
then should be buried. 


Dressing Up Crape Myrtles 


Y LARGEST crape myrtle bush 
stands on the north side of our 
front porch. It wasn’t pretty when I 


first came here. The large branches 
were bare and rough looking. To 


remedy this, I planted at the roots an 
evergreen honeysuckle, the kind that 
bears fragrant little white and buff 
flowers nearly all the year. 


This vine has the bad habit of but- 
ting into places where it should not go, 
but by trimming off the creepers occa- 
sionally, it will stay where it belongs 


This had the 

ered. Then all around*the bush I 
planted three rows of yellow lilies, 
white and purple flags or iris, and yel 
low daffodils and narcissus. Then I 
hung among the branches several 
bunches of long, hanging moss. Now 
my crape myrtle bush is in bloom all 
the time. The daffodils and narcissus 
bloom in March and are followed by 
the iris in April and the yellow lilies 
and honeysuckle in May and June. 
Krom then until October the crape 
myrtle is a perfect mass of pink. The 
whole bush # kept green during win- 
ter by the honeysuckle while the moss 
gives it a tropical effect. 
And but not least, this bush is 
the favorite nesting place of a pair of 
mocking birds which stay here all 
winter and cheer us with their medley 
of song and in the spring we can stand 
on the porch and peep imto the nest 
and watch the birds in the feeding and 
training of their baby songsters. 


MRS. H. W. B. 


vine soon limbs cov- 


last 


EMEMBER that farm animals as well as 
humans appreciate plenty of clean, cold 


‘Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known ‘Scientist 
Wonderful Chemical 

Fatal to Flies. 

—Harmless to Stock 


Discovers 
That Is 


Not a Poison 


Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 
known scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, and with 
no trouble at all. This discovery is in the form of an 
organic chemical that is fatal to flies, and similar 
mosquitoes, and moths. 


pests, such as chiggers, 





This new discovery, which is called Alexander’s Rid-O- 
Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills fties like magic, 
farm animals and human beings are not affected by it 
at all. In addition to killing these insects, Rid-O-Fly 
is a strong repellent. Flies will not come near stock or 
buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been used. 

Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows ani 
horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold harm 
to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and livestock of these pests 
that he offers to send a $2 supply for only $1 on the 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not solve your fly 
problems it will cost you nothing. Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 1515 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., and this introductory offer will be mailed 
at once. 








on WITTE Better Quality, Surplus Power 
Engines, Log Saws, Tree Saws, Portable Saw 
Rigs, and Power Buzz Saws. Immediate 
Shipment —90-Day Test — Lifetime Guar- 
antee. Catalog FREE, Write forit at once. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2351 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2351 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


F ORD Mileage per Gal- 


lon Greatly Increased 
Wonderful new carburetor. Many 
have reported from one-half to one- 
third reductionin gisoline bills anda 
«reat increase in the power of the 
motor. Start easy in coolest weather. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


. sany car. Attach yourself. Ford 
Owners report as high as 34 miles to gallon. Other cars 
Show proportionate s: cher Send make of car and take 
advantage of our special 30-day trial offer. AGENTS 
WANTED. AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
3384 Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 


RAILWAY. 




















“FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dopt. G250, Rochester, N. Y 


Wanted! - 


$135 to $190 ‘ ‘Kindly send me, 


by return mail 
telling how 
into th U Ss 
as Railway Mail 
year) or 
Office 


free information, 


can quickly get 
Send Coupon > Government service 

9 Clerk ($1,600 to $2,300 a 
TODAY Sure og’, City Mail Carrier or Post 
Men--Boys * Clerk ($1,400 to $1,800 a year), 
Over 17 * 


Month 








water on a hot\ summer day: 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 


























Improving the Dairy Herd 
FRIEND expresses disappoint- 
ment at the slow progress he is 
making in building up a herd of high- 
producing dairy cows, and to prove 
that it may not be all his fault he 
cites the fact that the agricultural 
college of his state has maintained 
a dairy herd, to his positive knowledge, 
for the past 30 years and he still finds 
“a large number of individuals in the 
present herd which are plainly not 
much better than average producers.” 
He asks: “If it is as easy to im- 
prove and build up a dairy herd to a 
high yearly production, as some wri- 
ters seem to believe, why is it that 
an expert whose salary does not have 
to be paid by the herd and who is fur- 
nished a farm, and all equipment upon 
which he is not required to pay in- 
terest or rent, and who is not re- 
quired to support his family from the 
herd, has failed to build up a uni- 
formly high-producing herd?” 
No Easy Task to Build Up Herd 
[* THE first place, it is probably 
nothing more than the truth to 
state that the task of building up a 
uniformly high-producing herd of 
dairy cows is not as easy as some 
have made it appear. This is par- 
ticularly true when the capital is 
limited and the farm and the farm 
family must be supported from the 
products of the herd. On the other 
hand, we are free to confess that we 
see no possible excuse for a failure 


to build up a high-producing herd of 


cows under the conditions which our 
friend states have existed at the agri- 
cultural college of his state. But at 
the same time we must admit that 
the case of his agricultural college is 
not exceptional. Many dairy herds 
have not improved as much or as 
rapidly as conditions would seem to 
warrant. Perhaps our friend expected 
too much in too short a time. To 
produce a cow and try her out for 
one milking period requires about 
four years from the time of breed- 
ing her dam, and therefore, to get 
and test out for even one year, the 
second generation from a first gene- 


ration of known improvement over 
their dams, requires seven or more 
years. In other words, the time from 


Starting until the second generation 
of heifers have been tested out for 
one year requires about seven years. 
It must be admitted that two gene- 
rations or even three or four genera- 
tions do not give sufficient time or 
Opportunity to develop a_ high-pro- 
ducing herd with certainty. 
_ If any mistakes are made, 
in so short a time, is certain. 
bull is used which does not produce 
heifers decidedly better than their 
dams, three or four years are lost. 
A man with capital and judgment can 
largely avoid this danger of using 
an inferior bull by purchasing one of 
known breeding qualities, but the 
man with limited capital may not be 
able to do that. However, the man 
who selects his bulls from producing 
dams and by a bull with high-pro- 
ducing dams, weighs and tests the 
milk and keeps records on his cows; 
saves heifers from only his best cows 
and constantly weeds out the low 
producers, may, if he is a good feeder 
and handler of dairy cattle, hope to 
build up a herd of better than average 
and probably of high-producing cows 
in from 12 to 15 years. 
Starting With Better Than Average 
Cows 
F HE sstarts with -better than 
* average cows, gets a good bull and 
is particularly efficient and at the 


failure, 
If a 


same time is favored by what we 





might as well, for want of a better 
name, call “luck,” he may build up a 
good herd in less time, say or 10 
years. We think our friend should 
not be discouraged. The breeding up 
business is slow and more or less un- 
certain, and yet improvement is pretty 
certain, if not always rapid, when the 
knowledge obtainable and fair judg- 
ment are used. In fact, it is often 
remarkable what rapid progress is 
made and results obtained by an ef- 
ficient dairyman, who starts with a 
good purebred bull dnd keeps weed- 
ing out the low producers and giving 
the best heifers raised good feed and 
care, 


Early Pastures for Early Lambs 


HE production of early lambs ought 
to be an extensive as well as a 
profitable business in the South. 
Certain sections, like Middle Tennes- 
see, have developed the industry and 
maintained it very profitably for some 


time; but considering the opportuni- 
ties offered, there is not one early 
lamb produced in the South where 


there ought to be ten thousand. 


In this issue Mr. Scott and 
Curtis discuss sheep and-early lamb 
production in our regular series, 
“More Money From Farming In 1922,” 

There is little doubt but the most 
profitable feature of sheep husbandry 
is the production of early lambs for 
market. It is equally certain that the 
most important feature in the suc- 
cessful production of early lambs, next 
to having them come in December 
and January, preferably before Janu- 
rary 15, is green feed for the ewes 
while they are nursing the lambs. Not 
only will green grazing for the ewes 
mean larger lambs and a better price, 
but it will also mean more lambs 
raised. 

The furnishing of green feed for the 
ewes and lambs throughout the win- 
ter is not always easy. In many sec- 
tions, during most winters it can be 
done, but there are other sections and 
other winters when it will be more 
difficult. 

The best insurance against the fail- 
ure of the pasture is a little silage 
and an abundance of legume hay. But 
this insurance is only for those short 
periods which may occur in winter 
when green grazing is not practicable. 
Late fall, winter, and early spring 
grazing must ‘be provided to the lar- 
gest extent possible. There must be 
no failure when it can possibly be 
avoided for, as stated, it is the largest 
single factor in determining results. 

Prof. Curtis recommends for winter 
and early spring grazing, rye alone, 
rye and crimson clover, oats and 
crimson clover, oats and clover, wheat 
early spring sowed rape and early 
spring sowed Canada field peas and 
oats. 

This pretty well covers the available 
crops as a general proposition. We 
might add fall barley, and of course, 
some other legumes may be used for 
the last two or three months before 
the lambs are sold. 

In certain sections of the South, 
crimson clover is very uncertain and 
hairy vetch might be used with the 
rye or oats, and bur clover might help, 
but there is no crop equal to crimson 
clover from March to May 15, in the 
amount of excellent grazing it will 
furnish. 


Prof. 


If the lambs are going to come in 
December and January, as they must 
to have them large enough for the 
best early market, it is important that 
there ‘be green grazing for the ewes 
in December and January. 





Grazing will not be available in 
December and January and later, une 
less a genuine effort is made in Sep- 
tember and the first half of October 
to provide such grazing. 

The small grains furnish the surest 
grazing, and of these rye is perhaps 
the surest. Rye is the surest, but 
barley, wheat, and oats are better. 
Crimson clover and rape are still bet- 
ter, but they are only better after 
February. 

The point we wish to stress how- 
ever, is that the pasture must be 
provided and not left to chance. If 
the right crops are put in early 
enough on good land they will fur- 
nish sufficient green feed, when sup- 
plemented with some grain, to pro- 
duce early lambs. 

Any specialized line of production 
requires knowledge of the business 
and careful management. The grow- 
ing of early lambs for market is no 
exception to the rule. The efficient 
producer usually finds little trouble 
in marketing his products at a fair 
price. 


Defective Udders in Heifers 


EVERAL readers have written re- 

garding heifers with first calf fail- 
ing to give milk out of one or more 
teats. In one case, both front teats, or 
the front half of the udder is undevel- 
oped and no milk is given from that 
portion of the udder, while the rear 
half produces normally. It is not often 
that such occurs, but it is a_ well- 
known fact that occasionally a heifer 
is found that fails to give milk out of 
one or more quarters of the udder. Us- 
ually only one quarter fails to develop 
the milk-giving function, but occasion- 
ally both front or both hindquarte rs do 
not develop. We think the trouble is 
probably more common in the front 
quarters than in the hind. In some 
cases massaging the quarter and strip- 
ping at the teats will develop some 
milk flow, but as a rule if any portion 
of the udder fails to give milk with the 
first calf it may ve confidently regard- 
ed as a permanent defect. Of course, 
where there is some flow of milk, or 
merely less than from the otkev- por- 
tions, this portion of the udder may de- 
velop as the milking is continued; but 
when there is no milk flow of any con- 
sequence the case is usually hopeless. 

No one seems to know the cause of 
this defect which sometimes occurs in 
heifers and as stated there is no rem- 
edy. The defect seems to be due to a 
lack of development of the natural 
milk secreting parts and not due to 
any disease or injury, such as an in- 
flammation of the parts, which will 
also destroy the milk secreting func- 
tion of the part of the udder affected 
and this also cannot be restored. 


Will It Pay to Feed Beef Cattle? 


ILL it pay to feed beef cattle 
the coming winter?” asks a 
reader. 


We wish we knew, but th: at is some- 
thing no one knows. In fact those 
regularly engaged in feeding beef-cat- 
tle are not able to “guess” the market 
with anything like regularity. As a 
general proposition we would advise 
against the Southern farmer feeding 
beef cattle any one season. Beef cat- 
tle prices fluétuate or go up and down, 
as other livestock prices fluctuate. If 
one feeds during the ascending turn 
of prices he may make money, but if 
he begins feeding on the downward 
turn of the market he is likely to 
lose and has no show to regain his 
losses unless he continues to feed 
until the upward turn in the market 
comes. The feeding of beef cattle 
where one buys both the cattle and 
the feeds is a very risky business and 
not generally profitable. But here 
as elsewhere the man who knows the 
business thoroughly, is a good buyer, 
a good feeder and knows when to sell, 
that is, sells when the cattle aré in the 


may make 


best condition to be sold, 
money in the business if he continues 


through the periods of low prices 
and high prices alike. The Southern 
farmer who knows or will study and 
learn the business, especially if he 
raises the feeds, and preferably also 
the cattle, may find it generally profi- 
table to feed beef cattle if he makes 
it a permanent part of his business. 
It is not advisable to provide equip- 
ment for feeding and buy the cattle 
just to market one crop of feeding 
stuffs. The feeds sold on the market 
will usually net the farmer in the 
South more money. But on the other 
hand, if the feeder gets cost for his 
cattle, or a fair value for his feeders 
if he has bred them, and is able to 
market his feeds at a fair price 
through cattle, he is the gainer if he 
continues to feed every year as a 
part of his farm operations. It is 
true that it requires labor and costs 
to feed the cattle, but it also cost 
to market the feeds as such. It is 
also generally true that some feeds 
can be marketed through cattle that are 
not or would not be marketed other- 
wise. When the feeds are marketed 
by feeding cattle on the farm the 


manure is of considerable value. We 
do not believe any one should feed 
cattle just for the manure, and yet, 


if the manure is a net profit on the 
marketing of home-grown feeds the 
business of feeding will prove profi- 
table as a regular winter farm opera- 
tion. 

It looks as if beef 
might be better but we would not 
advise any man to decide whether 
to feed or not to feed beef cattle, 
entirely on any one’s guess as to 
the future market for finished cattle. 
No one can “guess” the market with 
sufficient accuracy to make it safe as 
a basis of investment. 


Lumpy, Curdled or Stringy Milk 
From Cow’s Udder 


ARGE numbers of letters are re- 
ceived describing udder troubles in 
cows: The one most commonly com- 
plained of is that lumpy or stringy 
milk is given from one or more teats. 
In some cases the udder swells, while 


cattle prices 


in others there has been for some 
time a “lump” or hard ‘part in the 
udder. Sometimes just the lumpy 


milk is reported and it comes on at 
intervals of two to four weeks and 
after a few days disappears to come 
again after a time. 

These conditions indicate more or 
less irritation in the udder.or an old 
inflammation which has left sufficient 
irritation to cause the trouble. 

Of course, these troubles are proba- 
bly due to some infection or “germs, 
but irregular milking, failure to milk 
clean, high feeding on rich concen- 
trates, blows or injuries, muddy yards 
and dirty stables, may indirectly ex- 
cite the trouble. 

In most cases there is little or no 
swelling of the udder and when it 
occurs it usually disappears rather 
quickly, except there is left in the 
udder a hard or firm portion which 
can only be detected by handling the 
udder. We suggest regular and care- 
ful milking twice a day. After strip- 
ping the affected portion of the udder 
dry, massage, knead, or hand-rub that 


portion for 10 or 15 minutes and 
strip dry again. If the cow is being 
fed heavily on grains or rich con- 
centrates, reduce the quantity. Keep 
the surroundings clean. Of course, 
when the udder becomes inflamed or 
is swollen, hot and painful, frequent 


bathing in cold water in summer and 
warm water in winter may be bene- 
ficial. It may also be beneficial to 
rub with a mixture of turpentine and, 
lard or camphor and lard. Or better 
than these, a mixture of three parts 
each of fluid extract of belladonna 
and tincture of iodine and five parts 
each of alcohol and water, may be 
well rubbed into the affected portion 
two or three times a day. 
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Fighting the 


Boll Weevil 


By CHAS. H. ALVORD 


very emphatic declaration made by 

the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology with reference to the use of 
calcium arsenate on the cotton plant for 
the purpose of hold- 
ing in check the rav- 
ages of the boll wee- 
vil. The  experi- 
ments by this bu- 
reau in the use of 
this poison have 
been continued for 
a period of over sev- 
en years, and during 
this time, they have 
experimented in 
many states, and in 
various sections of the Mississippi delta. 
State entomologists and state agricul- 
turists have taken up this work with an 
open mind for the purpose of determin- 
ing just what steps are necessary and 
just what practices must be followed to 
insure a reasonable amount of success, 
and they have all come to the conc lusion 
that the application of this poison is a 
very particular job, requiring a special 
grade of powder, manufactured specifi- 
cally for this purpose, and applied with a 
certain type of machine designed and 
built under the instructions of the De- 
partment experts, who have been making 
a careful study of the possibilities of 
various types of machines. 


ny IT right or not at all,” is the 





MR. ALVORD 


Specification for the Poison 


PECIFICATIONS for the poison 

known as calcium arsenate are that it 
shall contain not less than 40 per cent 
total arsenic pentoxid; not more than 
75 per cent water soluble arsenic pen- 
toxid, and the powder shall have the 
density of not less than 80 nor more than 
100 cubic inches per pound. When 
first brought out a great deal of this 
poison was too heavy, and it had a ten- 
dency to cake down in the barrel or con- 
tainer, and also in the hopper of the ma- 
chine through which it was being dusted 
on to the cotton. Instead of being an 
impalpably fine dust, it was a powder, 
and was too heavy. But during the last 
two years, thanks to the very stringent 
regulations enforced by the Insecticide 
Board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, manufacturers are now 
putting out a product that almost without 
exception conforms to the above specifi- 
cations. In order, however, to be sure 
that the arsenate of lime purchased for 
this work will be entirely satisfactory, a 
sample of it should be sent to the labora- 
tory of the Department at Tallulah, La., 
for examination. 


Selecting the Machinery 


N THE selection of machinery for the 

application of this poison, one has the 
choice of three or four types of ma- 
chines. The principle on which these 
machines work is entirely the same, the 
poison powder being forced out through 
a tin tube or a rubber hose by a current 
of air that is created by a revolving fan 
similar to that used by a blacksmith in 
blowing the fire in his forge. In these 
machines, the speed of the fan remains 
constant but the amount of poison put 
out depends on the size of the opening 
in the hopper through which the poison 
is forced with a brush or shaker. The 
first two types of machines are hand- 
operated powder guns, one of which is 
carried by a man walking on the ground 
dusting one row at atime. Another very 
similar type is a two-row machine oper- 
ated by a man riding a mule or horse. 


The extent of the use of these ma- 
chines is limited on account of the diffi 
culty of getting labor that will handle 
them from day to day without getting 
stale on the job. They are all right for 
small experimental plots, but these ma- 
chines will never be extensively used on 
farms. A new type of machine put out 
a year ago is a one-mule machine, very 
similar to a fertilizer distributor. It 
spreads the poison on two rows at a 
time. The machine is drawn by one 
mule, rides on one wheel which operates 
the blower, and is guided by a man who 
walks behind, using the handles on the 
machine that are very similar to plow 
handles. The very serious objection to 
this machine, and also to the hand-duster, 
is that the man who operates ‘the machine 
must walk in the wet cotton and his 
clothing will soon become completely 
saturated with dew, and will chafe and 
irritate his skin in a very annoying man- 
TI have my doubts that many men 


ner. 





will continue to walk behind this ma- 
chine, or any other, when there is a type 
of machine which they can ride, although 
it may possibly cost a little more money. 
In the Eastern states or on new ground 
where the fields are full of stumps, there 
may be a large opportunity for the use of 
this machine, 

The fourth type of machine, and, to my 
mind, the only practical one so far 
brought out, is the horse-drawn machine 
that will cover three or four rows at a 
time. The operator rides on the machine, 
and the poison is all distributed behind 
him. He is out of the dust and away 
from the dew, if he can keep awake, and 
not fall off the machine and allow his 
team to run away. By starting at mid- 
night, he ought to be able to cover 15 or 
20 acres before the dew dries from.the 
cotton the next morning. On moonlight 
nights a machine of this type can be han- 
died without a light, but on dark nights a 
good lantern or automobile head light 
ought to be used. The machine should 
be operated in daylight sufficiently to get 
it regulated so that it will put out the 
proper amount of poison, and at night the 
operator will have little to do except to 
fill the hopper, and watch out that the 
tubes or delivery pipes do not become 
clogged. 


Much Interest Among Farmers 

HERE is no little amount of interest 

among farmers this year in the ques- 
tion of poisoning to control the boll 
weevil, and many machines, and a large 
amount of poison have been purchased. 
The important thing at the present time 
is to use this equipment intelligently and 
according to the directions given out by 
the experts. The first point io determine 
is when to begin poisoning. I was ina 
field last week where poison will be used, 
and a. careful examination showed that 
there was less than 3 per cent weevil 
infestation, as determined by counting 
100 squares at each of several different 
locations in the fields. This farmer had 
his machine and poison ready and was 
anxious to begin operations at once. The 
rule set down by the department is to 
wait until the cotton is putting on squares 
freely and not less than 10 per cent 
of these squares show weevil infesta- 
tion. When once the operation of pois- 
oning is commenced, it should be kept up 
continuously by repeating the application 
every four or five days for a period of 
at least 20 days. If in the course of 
poisoning, a rain should occur, the appli- 
cation should be repeated at once, pro- 
viding the rain was heavy enough to 
wash the poison off the leaves. If the 
weevils should come so abundantly that 
they attack the young bolls, poisoning 
should be continued for three or four 
applications more than ordinarily would 
be required. The amount of poison re- 
quired per acre depends upon the size of 
the cotton plant, but the department rec- 
ommends a minimum of five pounds per 
acre for each application. It is impossi- 
ble to set a machine so that it will repeat 
an exact amount on each acre, but an 
average of from five to seven pounds will 
be satisfactory. 
Leave Rows Unpoisoned to Experi- 

ment 


WANT to urge every farmer who at- 

tempts to work with poison to leave at 
least 15 or 20 rows in the center of the 
field on which no poison is applied, and 
when the cotton is picked in the fall, as- 
certain definitely just how much less cot- 
ton is gathered on the rows of the middle 
of this unpoisoned crop as compared 
with other rows on the poisoned crops. 
It should be remembered that calcium 
arsenate will not kill out all the weevils; 
all that can be expected is that it possibly 
may hold the weevil in check a sufficient 
time to enable the plant to set a sufficient 
number of bolls to make a satisfactory 
crop. 


Sow Cowpeas in Corn at Last 
Plowing 


E ARE now laying by the corn 

crop and we must plan to make, 
this land produce two crops. Cow 
peas will do better for this purpose 
than any other crop I know of and 
in several ways. We sow about one 
bushel per acre in the middles when 
the last cultivation is given. Cow- 
peas do no injury to the corn and a 
heavy gro wth of vine will add many 
pounds of nitrocen to the soil and 





considerable organic matter. After 
years of careful study and experience 
I am thoroughly convinced that they 
are the most Satistactory crop to sow 
in corn for soil improvement. 


If the corn land is to be followed 
by grain, the pea vines can be easily 
disked in the soil,, even when the 
growth is heavy. 

Then, there are several other ways 
the cowpea is found profitable. There 
is nothing better for livestock (cattle 
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and sheep) than the vines and hulls, 
and the seed are always in demand 
in the spring Picking and saving 
the dry peas means’ considerable 
wholesome and nutritious food for 
family use during the winter. Good 
old-fashioned “corn bread” and cow- 
peas seasoned with a few slices of 
good old “Virginia or North Carolina 
cured bacon” not only taste good and 
1s relished, but furnish a very nutri- 
tions diet. Wm. H. H. 
Virginia 


Notes from the Cotton 
Fields 


By B. L. MOSS 


1.—Staple Cotton on Hill Lands 


HIS year I am giving staple cot- 

tons a try-out on the sandy hill 

lands of South Mississippi. I have 
some three acres of Webber-49, and 
about an acre each of Delta-type 
Webber and Light- 
ning Express. 

Of course as this 
is written the sea- 
son is not. far 
enough advanced 
to draw definite 
conclusions, but so 
far what is impres- 
sing me most with 
these cottons is 
their apparent 
ability to put on 
fruit just as fast as my regular short 
cotton, which I can best describe as 
a Cook-Broadwell cross, and which is 
a very fast fruiter. So far, both 
strains of the Webber and the Light- 
ning Express have just as many 
squares, blooms and little bolls as the 
short cotton, and they began bloom- 
ing just as early. The Webber so far 
is fruiting just as fast as the Light- 
ning Express. 


As I have said before, I do not 
know, and I doubt if anyone knows, 
what are the factors that most affect 
length of staple in cotton, and it is 
possible that we may not be able to 
grow as good staple cotton here as 
other sections grow. On the other 
hand, the strains of Webber cotton 
have been developed on the sandy 
Coastal Plain soils of South Caro- 
lina,and Meade cotton, which is being 
used as a substitute for Sea Island, 
was developed in Texas. I hope by 
fall I shall know more about these 
things than I do now. So far, all I 
can say is that the staple cottons I 
am trying are exceedingly promising. 





MR. MOSS 


H.—Thick Cotton Is Fruiting Faster 
Than Chopped Cotton 


N A PATCH of Webber-49 cotton 

planted April 17, square counts on 
July 1 on a row chopped a_ hoe’s 
width, one stalk in a place, 
225 squares, blooms, and bolls in five 
yards, while in the same distance on 
the unchopped, unthinned row 
side there were 465 squares, blooms, 
and bolls. 


showed 


along- 


This unchopped cotton is very thick 
on the ground, averaging, I believe 
a stalk to every two inches. The 
rows are three feet apart, and if only 
one-third the forms now on this cot- 
ton mature into bolls, the yield will 
be good. It looks now like we can’t 
leave our cotten too thick. : 


Ill.—Nitrate of Soda Seis Fruit 
Early and Helps Hold It 


HE vast 
setting on 


number of squares now 
the cotton in my fields 
impresses me with the need for hold- 
ing all this fruit we possibly can, for 
at best a large percentage of it will 
be lost, from one cause or another. 

from the boll weevil, J be- 
lieve the biggest cause of cotton shed- 
ding is plant starvation—simply a 
lack of plant food to mature the bolls 
that are set. Nitrate of soda, 200 
pounds per acre, with 300 to 400 
pounds acid phosphate, is supplying 
this deficiency better than any fertili- 
zer ‘I have yet found. It has been 
commonly supposed that nitrogen 
promoted leaf and stalk growth, which 
is true, but put under cotton it also 
greatly hastens the setting of squares, 


Aside 


which of course is extremely important 
under weevil conditions, On my land 
[ am convinced that I need not less 
than 200 pounds nitrate and 400 
pounds acid phosphate per acre, and | 
am seriously considering raising this 
up to 900 pounds per acre—300 pounds 
nitrate and 600 pounds acid. 


IV.—Factory Mixed Fertilizer 
Shows Up Poorly 

HIS year I have 21 tests of eight 

rows each, in which fertilizers of 
various kinds and in different pro- 
portions are being tested. One feature 
of these tests Consists of two rows side 
by side, one of which got 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda and 400 pounds acid 
phosphate per acre, while the other 
got an 8-3-3 fertilizer at the rate of 
458 pounds per acre, this being an 
amount of the mixed goods equal in 
money cost to the mixture of nitrate 
and acid, at the price at which I could 
buy these materials. So far, the 8-3-3 
inixture is far behind the nitrate and 


acid, in fruitage, size of plants 
and color. Final conclusions, of 
course, must be drawn from actual 
weighed-up yields, but right now 


the odds are very decidedly in favor 
of the nitrate and phosphate. 


| OUR QUESTION BOX | 


Disk imei Weed Growth Before 
Plowing Under 


OES it injure land to turn under a 

crop of weeds in the summer and 
follow by sowing cowpeas and sorghum? 
—G. DL 

Weeds are no more injurious to the 
land than clover, cowpeas, or other 
crops plowed down in summer. Weeds 
plowed down add humus to the soil, 
improve its physical properties, and 
should be disposed of in this way or by 
grazing, if fields have been neglected 
and are overrun with them. If the 
growth is heavy and the weeds green, 








temporary injury may follow in hot, 
wet weather if this green mass is 
plowed down without mixing it with the 
¢ if, If any kind of material in quan- 





tity is plowed down and left in a thick 
layer at the bottom of the fu irrow, it 
porary a in either wet 


ill do temy 





or dry we: vigil I » difficulties may 
be overcome hike ig the soil before 
plowing rey a mixes the weeds 
er other material plowed down with 
the soil and makes the practice highly 


beneficial as a means for 


the soil. 


Ti 1HRE are numerous 
hay should be baled. 
takes up about one-fifth as much room 
as loose hay. Baled hay retains much 
of the sweet hay odor stock relish and 
does not become dusty and musty. 


improving 


reasons why 
Baled hay 
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Saturday, July 15, 1922 


Helpful Hints for Hustling 
| Farmers 


Marketing Plans of South Carolina 
Sweet Potato Growers 


N CONNECTION with our article 
| last week, “Putting Sweet Potato 
Growing on a Business Basis,” it is 
interesting to see what the South 
Carolina Sweet Potato Asociation is 
doing. These organized growers held 
their annual meeting a few days ago, 
and adopted the following committee 


report: 
“I. That green potatoes, sold 
through the South Carolina Sweet 


Potato Association, should be pooled 
on a weekly basis. 

“2. That cured potatoes, sold 
through the association, be put on a 
seasonal pool and not more than 75 
per cent be advanced on arrival of 
car at markets and balance to be paid 
by April 15, when seasonal pool shall 
be closed. 

“3. That the bonus and penalty sys- 
tem be used by the association in its 
settlements for shipments by the 
member houses. 

“4. That one of the requirements 
of the member houses should be to 
exercise absolute control of potatoes 
stored and be authorized by each in- 
dividual storer to ship out upon in- 
structions from the association such 
potatoes as are to be offered for sale. 

“§. That the association’ appoint a 
committee to draw up a suitable con- 
tract to be entered into between the 
grower, the curing house and the as- 
sociation, and that it be incorporated 
in this agreement that the potatoes 
offered for sale be graded at the time 
same are placed in the curing houses. 

“6. That membership in the associa- 
tion be closed by December 1, and that 
a report of amount and condition of 
potatoes in storage be made to the 
president, and that no membership be 
admitted after that date without the 
consent of the majority of directors.” 

The following officers and directors 
were elected: President and general 
manager, T. B. Young, Florence; vice 
president, Ralph H. Walker, Apple- 
ton; secretary and treasurer, C. Ray 
Smith, Timmonsville. 

Directors: T. B. Young, Florence; 
Ralph H. Walker, Appleton; Dr. 
Wade Stackhouse, Dillon; C. L. Me- 
Caslan, St. Matthews; C. Ray Smith, 
Timmonsville; J. C. Richardson, Gar- 
nett; G. H. Ballentine, Johnston; J. 
W. Geraty, Meggetts; Henry S. John- 
son, Aiken. 


Farmers Growing Their Owa 
Supplies 


THERE will be more wheat and corn 
!'£ made in Mecklenburg, Brunswick, 
Halifax, and Charlotte Counties, Va., 
and in Granville County, N. C., than 
there has been in 40 years. The wheat 
crops are fine, and the Farmers’ Union 
has taught people to make their own 
oats, hay, wheat, corn, and meat. 

I know fine farm lands that were 
offered this year for $19 to $25 and $35 
per acre, and these lands would have 
made this year from 20 to 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre, or from 40 to 50 bushels 
of corn, but our farmers would not buy 
these lands because they could not make 
from $550 to $700 per acre in tobacco, as 
they actually made in 1918 and 1919, 
3ut as farming has gotten back to a more 
self-sustaining basis, there will not be 
the thousands of dollars going to the 
Western states this year or next year 
for corn, wheat, hay, and meat, as we 
can raise all of these farm products here 
on these lands, or lands that can be 
bought at reasonable prices. 

L. H. YANCEY. 

Mecklenburg County, Va. 


Bee Industry Developing Fast in 
South Carolina 
OUTH CAROLINA is an ideal bee 


state, and a great boost was given the 
industry when the Extension Division of 
Clemson. Agricultural College employed 
Mr. E. S. Prevost, a bee specialist, to de- 
vote his entire time to work among the 
beekeepers of the state. His work has, 
of course, been in codperation with the 
county agents and through local asso- 
Ciations. Rapidly old box gums are be- 


ing displaced with patent hives, and ob- 
solete methods of handling are following 
the old black gums. 


Already . five counties have shown 
enough interest to organize beekeepers’ 
associations, and the effects are being 
generally felt. Anderson, and practically 
the whole of that county has cleaned out 
the old box hives, put in patent hives, and 
increased the honey yield approximately 
100 per cent. The modern beekeeper in 
South Carolina is having no trouble in 
marketing his honey locally. At several 
points men are making a specialized in- 
dustry of beekeeping, and at Creston, 
Manning, Saluda, Batesburg, Anderson, 
and Greenville, one can purchase high- 
bred queen bees, bees by the pound, and 
nuclei. L. S. WOLFE. 

Orangeburg, S. C. 


President Kaminer Sends a Message 
to South Carolina Cotton Farmers 


RGANIZATION of the South Caro- 

lina Cotton Growers’ Codperative 
Association has been perfected by the 
election of Harry G. Kaminer. of Gads- 
den, a well-known and very successful 
man and planter, as president and gen- 
eral manager; Dr. J. B. Johnson, of 
Rock Hill, first vice-president; J. P. 
McNair, of Aiken, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Harold C. Booker, of Colum- 
bia, secretary and manager of field 
service, 

The Board of Directors of the asso- 
ciation is composed of E. Wallace 
Evans, of Bennettsville; J. Wade 
Drake, of Anderson; J. P. McNair, of 
Aiken; B. F. Williamson, of Darlington; 
A. Victor Bethea, of Dillon; R. C. 
Hamer, of Eastover; Dr. A. R. John- 
ston of St. George; L. D. Jennings, of 
Sumter; Dr. J. B. Johnson of Rock 
Hill, and Harry G. Kaminer, of Gads- 
den. 

Selection of the board seems to have 
met with general approval all over 
South Carolina. Every member of the 
board is first of all a successful cotton 
planter. Four of them, L. D. Jennings, 
of Sumter; A. R. Johnston, of St. 
George; J. B. Johnson, of Rock Hill, 
and J. P. McNair, of Aiken, are also 
presidents of banks, while Messrs. 
Craig of Laurens, and Evans of Ben- 
nettsville, are vice-presidents of banks. 
Messrs. Kaminer, Hamer, and Drake 
are bank directors. Messrs. William- 
son and Bethea are men of wide busi- 
ness experience, in addition to their 
large farming interests. 

At our request President Kaminer 
has written for The Progressive 
Farmer, the following statement, di- 
rected particularly to the members of 
the association. 

“To the Cotton Farmers of South Caro- 
lina:— 

“IT appreciate very fully the responsi- 
bilities of the position to which IL have 
been elected. Were it not for the fact 
that I am surrounded by a board of 
directors, composed of some of the 
very ablest and most successful plant- 
ers, business men, and financiers in the 
State of South Carolina, I would have 
hesitated to assume the duties that 
have been placed upon me. I believe, 
however, that with the advice and 


kéarty codperation of the members of 
this board, it will not be a difficult 
matter to make jhe association the 
success that we hope for. 

“It shall be my policy to keep in as 
close touch with the membership of 
the association as possible. It is my 
desire that every member shall feel a 
very vital interest in its affairs, and 
that each and every member shall ad- 
vise with me and the entire board. I 
wish to make this request of our mem- 
bership—that they advise us of any er- 
rors we May make ana give us oppor- 
tunity to correct them, rather than 
criticise us without first giving that op- 
portunity. 

“The success or failure of the asso- 
ciation depends in a very large meas- 
ure upon the loyalty of the member- 
ship. I de not believe ‘t will be neces- 
sary to further stress this feature, be- 
cause each man is or should be, vitally 
interested in the association, as he is 
bound by a contract to deliver to it all 
cotton grown by him for a period of 
five years. This should make him ap- 
preciate the necessity of codperating 
in every way possible in making it a 
success. 


“It is, of course impossible for 10,000 
growers to see things just exactly 
alike. I only ask that the members, 
before criticising any action of the 
board, take into consideration the fact 
that the eleven men who compose the 
board are guided by only a sincere de- 
sire to make the association a success, 
and that any action they may take 
will only be taken after mature delib- 
eration and a very careful considera- 
tion of all of the circumstances. 

“Very sincerely, 
“HARRY C. KAMINER, 
“Gadsden, S. C.” President. 


Texas Cotton Association Makes 
Application for $9,000,000 Loan 


HE Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 

ciation has made formal application 
to the War Finance Corporation for.a 
loan of $9,000,000 with which to finance 
the 1922 crop. Last year, although given 
a credit of 21pproximately $10,000,000, the 
association used only about $2,000,000 of 
that credit, as a $4,000,000 loan was ne- 
gotiated with Texas banks. This money 
was obtained at first at 7 per cent, and 
later at 5 and 6 per cent. 


The association, representing about 
20,000 growers, did an $8,777,779 business 
during the year. The average price ob- 
tained for cotton was 18.21 cents mid- 
dling basis up to May 1, while since that 
time the price has been 20.32 cents per 
pound. A premium of $3.50 per bale 
over the price obtained by individual 
marketing was obtained by the organi- 
zation, which handled 93,472 bales. 


The creation of a permanent ware- 
house system, to be financed by a tax 
levied on all the cotton sold by the asso- 
ciation, is planned by the directors of 
the organization. , E. 


The $ Mark Sign 


THE dollar mark is the sign of a suc- 
cessful farmer. As you go along 
the highways look for the signs in the 
green fields spread out over the hills 
and valleys. What is this dollar mark 
of success? It is represented by the 
sign $ formed in the fields by the two 
stalks of oats representing the two 
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perpendicular lines, and hairy vetch 


twining about the oats. 

In the summertime, the dollar mark 
sign in the fields is represented by the 
velvet bean, which twines about the 
corn in summer just as the vetch 
twines about the oats and rye in win- 
ter. 

Will you have dollar marks on your 
farm? GEORGE R. BRIGGS, 

County Agent Oconee County, S. C. 


Remember Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion, Raleigh, August 1, 2, 3 
HE Farmers’ State Convention this 
year is one of the events that no 
farmer can afford to miss. 


Mr. U. B. Blalock, the president, is 
going to Detroit to personally request 
Henry Ford to speak at the convention. 

The names of some of the prominent 
speakers follow: 

From Outside the State—Hon. A. F. 
Lever, author Smith-Lever Bill; Hon. 
Henry C. Stuart, ex-Governor of Vir- 
ginia; H. S. Mobley, International 
Harvester Company; Roland Turner, 
General Agricultural Agent, Southern 
Railway; J. R. Howard, President 
American Farm Bureau Federation; 
Mrs. Charles Schuttler, of Ohio. 


From Within the State——Hon. Robert 
N. Page; Dr. E. C.'Branson, Professor 
Rural Social Science, University of 
North Carolina; F. P. Latham, mem- 
ber State Board of Agriculture; G. A. 
Norwood, President Tobacco Growers’ 
Association; Hon. Cameron Morrison, 
Governor; Dr. Clarence Poe, Editor 
Progressive Farmer; Dr. E. C. Brooks, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Director 
of the Extension Service. 

There will be demonstrations of the 
radio, cotton dusting, and others. Re- 
duced railroad fare, meals 50 cents 
each, and lodging free. Bring sheets, 
pillow slips and toilet articles. 

W. W. SHAY, Secretary. 

State College Station, Raleigh. 


Delighted With Alfalfa 


ATTEMPTED my first half-acre of 

alfalfa four years ago, after working 
on the land at different times for two 
years. I sowed October 15 or 20 (I don’t 
remember which). It was too late to get 
a good catch before freezing weather. 
Therefore I lost out, but tried again last 
fall and succeeded. I cut it May 9 and 
got a good heavy cutting. I sowed this 
time September 13, 1921. I would not 
sow later for this section, and would not 
attempt to prepare and sow over one-half 
acre at a time. I used stable manure, 
but would recommend liming, too. 

Some people say you cannot grow al- 
falfa here, but I can grow almost any- 
thing here by taking pains to prepare bee 
fore planting. I would not take many 
times over what mine has cost me, for 
the first cutting has nearly repaid me 
on my patch. I urge every farmer to 
have a patch of alfalfa. 

I plowed and harrowed and disked 
until [ was almost sure I would succeed 
the second time, and did. ; 

E. K. GARRISON. 
Mecklenburg Co.,, N. C 


Editoria Comment.—More farmers 
should do what Mr. Garrison has done. 
Sow peas right away. Later, disk them 
in, and then break the land and harrow 
and re-harrow until the land is in per- 
fect condition before you plant. 

















TRACTOR PULLING TWO BIG GANG PLOWS IN THE GREAT PLAINS COUNTRY 


This is one type of the big machinery Uncle John saw on his trip out west. 


In less favored regions where the land is not so smooth 


nor the fields so large they use big teams of big horses. 
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Put 10 to 25 Breeding Ewes 


on Your Farm 
By R. W. SCOTT 


AM writing to help bring about bet- 

ter living conditions as well as 

larger farm profits in the South. I 
am sure the farmer who does the pro- 
ducing should have for home and 
family the best 
that the land can 
produce. There- 
fore he must prac- 
tice diversified 
farming so as to 
have an abund- 
ance of meat, 
fruits, and vegeta- 
bles. Certainly ev- 
ery farmer ought 
to wish to see his 
farm grow more 
fertile every year, rather than poorer. 


I am not saying that every farm is 
suited to grow sheep, but I do say that 
there are many farms that ought to 
carry sheep that do not. The farmer 
who knows his land and conditions 
must decide. 

The sheep has done much for me 
and I feel I ought to tell others. I do 
not mean to say there is big money 
in keeping sheep, he has.a place on the 
farm. We have been growing sheep in 
a small way for 40 years or more, and 
no animal has paid us better for the 
amount of money invested. They will 
do the same “for others if given a 





MR. 


SCOTT 


chance. 
The size of the flock will depend 
upon conditions, but from 10 to 25 


nice flock. 
adapted to the 


breeding ewes make a 

Sheep are naturally 
South, the mild winter and long grow- 
ing seasons being favorable. » Sheep 
are easily grown, not any more sub- 
ject to disease than any other animals. 
But you can’t succeed by placing them 
off on the creek or in a pine thicket 
and leaving them to care for them- 
selves, subject to attack by dogs. They 
require feed and good pastures, but no 
more so than do poultry, hogs, cows, 
or any other livestock. 


Sheep will improve the pasture they 
run on by keeping down weeds and 
evenly distributing the manure over 
the field. So much value is placed 
upon. sheep manure that seedsmen are 
advertising it in their catalogs and sell- 
ing in packages, I suppose, to farmers 
throughout the country. 

The sheep is a producer of the best 
meat and at the same time is growing 
wool that can be made into the best of 
blankets and goods for family use. No 
other animal does this. Think of what 
it would mean to each farmer and the 
South as a whole if we could keep here 
the money that goes to the West and 
North to pay for blankets and woolen 
goods that we can grow here—and at 
the same time add fertility to our soils! 

Sheep will pay on many farms where 
beef cattle will not. They come to 
maturity quickly, and the lambs are in 
demand at high prices. There will al- 
ways be a demand for*good lambs and 
mutton. There is on almost every 
farm, land that is not producing any- 
thing, that could be made to grow 
sheep. The farmer ought first to,grow 
mutton for his family. If he cannot 
consume it all, his neighbors will take 
it, and there is always a demand for it 
in our*"home markets. There is noth- 
ing unless it be chicken, that can take 
its place at a picnic dinner, school clos- 
ing, or big mecting. 

The sheep has been a great help in 
developing and improving our worn- 
out fields. He is a soil-improver as 
well as a manure spreader and pre- 
pares land for other crops. By build- 
ing temporary sheds of bushes or 
straw on the highest and thinnest parts 
of the ficld, the sheep are attracted 
there to protect themselves from flies 
and to find shade. These poor spots 


soon become the best, and after a few 
weeks the shed can be moved to an- 
other place. 

It does not take much money to have 
a few sheep. A few good ewes and a 





good purebred buck, and as the pas- 
tures are developed and become better, 
so will the sheep. 

An open shed to protect them from 
rains and wind is all that is necessary 
during the winter season, with a little 
more care during the lambing season. 
fond of wild onions 
to 


Sheep are very 
and if permitted to have access 
field through the winter will keep 
them down so that when grass begins 
to grow, milk cows can have the run of 
the pasture. The onion grows in win- 
ter and stops when hot weather comes. 
I have found it a great advantage to 
run sheep ahead of the milk cows ina 
pasture infested with onions. Until 
some way is discovered to eradicate 
the onion, why not make use of them 
and turn them into money 

Last but not least, a few ules sheep 
will stimulate a pride in the farm and I 
know it is pleasing to the eye to see a 


grassfield with sheep grazing on it. 
Nothing affords me more pleasure 


than going to the fields on spring days 
and watching the sheep and lambs as 
the lambs frolic on the fields, hearing 
the lambs bleat, and the mothers an- 
swer. Since a boy and hearing of the 
shepherds of old and green pastures of 
which the Bible is full appealed to’ me. 
I have kept this picture before me and 
worked to that end. 

If we are to change conditions in the 
South, we must get this kind of a vis- 
ion before us. We will never make 
our Southland what it ought to be un- 
til we do. My experience tells me that 
sheep will help to bring this much- 
desired change about. 


Early Breeding and Temporary 
Pastures for Sheep 

HAVE read over Mr. Scott’s article 

on sheep with a great deal of inter- 
est and I find that there is very little 
more that can be said. Mr. Scott’s 
points are all well taken and I feel that 
with the addition of a paragraph on the 
rotation of pastures, it will cover the 
subject. 

The Southern sheep industry is an 
industry to itself. The Northern or 
Western farmer, if suddenly trans- 
planted into the South, would surely 
fail in growing sheep if Northern or 
Western practices were followed. The 
effects of the long summer months and 
the excessive rainfall in the South 
must be avoided as much as possible 
in growing lambs for market. This is 
necessary because first, lambs cannot 
thrive in hot weather, and second, ex- 
treme moisture during the hot months 
of the summer are favorable to the de- 
velopment of the stomach worm, the 
greatest pest known in the production 
of sheep. 

Breeding methods which cause lambs 
to be dropped late in the spring mean 
that lambs must grow and develop 
during the most inopportune period of 
the year, and eventually be placed on 
the market at the lowest price period. 
Such a method is like undertaking to 
grow cowpeas in the winter time and 
rape in the summer time. Every 


LANT the second crop of Irish 


potatoes this week or next. 


2. Give an extra cultivation to 
clean up the weeds and grass. Pre- 
venting the formation of seeds 
now may save much work for next 
year, 

3. Breed ewes now to lamb in 
December. Then the lambs should 
be ready for market before stom- 
ach worms get so bad. 


4. Try to cut Sudan grass for 
hay when it is in full head. If 
necessary it can be cut a little 
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farmer knows that neither of these 
crops can be produced under such con- 
ditions. Grow lambs during the lamb- 
growing season and success will follow. 
This means that ewes must be bred 
right away in order that the lambs 
may be dropped in December and Jan- 
uary and thus enjoy the fresh tender 
crops grown for spring time grazing. 
Pastures provided for use at this 
time do two important things. First, 
the tender green grasses and clovers 
produce an abundance of milk in the 
ewe which the basis of the lamb’s 
ration. The only thing which will be 
needed in addition is a small amount 
of grain provided in a creep after the 
lambs are old enough to eat. These 
two rations produce the Easter lambs 
so desirable to both city and country 
people. Second, growing the lambs 
during this cool period of the spring 


is 
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furnishes an ideal condition for the 
development of the lamb ‘and in addi- 
tion enables the grower to place his 
lambs on the market about the time 
the stomach worm begins to thrive. 
By following such a praétice, these 


parasites are avoided entirely by the 
lambs and the ewes automatically be- 
gin to freshen up when the lambs are 
sold and thus they are enabled to go 
through the season of parasitic infec- 
tion to much better advantage. This 
flushing period puts the ewes in ideal 
condition for breeding in July and Au- 
gust and thus the cycle of lamb devel- 
opment ends. 

Pastures recommended for winter 
and early spring grazing are rye alone, 
rye and crimson clover, oats and clover, 
wheat, early spring sowed rape and 
early spring-sowed Canada field peas 
and oats. R. S. CURTIS. 


Conveniences in the Home 


By G. H. 
sr humblest home can be made 


comfortable and _ beautiful with 
trees, shrubs, vines, flowers, grass, 
paint, waterworks, an electric lighting 
system, screens, washing machines, oil 
stoves, fireless 
cookers and so on. 

The dwelling 
should be screened 
against flies and 
mosquitoes and 
other insects which 
are menaces to 
human health, 

The kitchen 
should be made as 
convenient as pos- 
sible. Racks and 
shelves should be provided for all 
cooking utensils. A good table, every 
needed cooking utensil and scores of 
little time and labor-saving convenien- 
ces should be provided. An oil stove, 
a fireless cooker, a vacuum cleaner 
and, most important of all, a small 
gasoline engine should be fitted up 
with pulleys and belts so that the gas- 
oline engine may furnish power for 
the washing machine, the wringer, the 
separator, the churn and 30 on. 





MR. ALFORD 


You should by all means paint the 
house, put in waterworks and install a 
modern lighting system. Of the three 
much needed improvements, let paint 
come first. Paint is cheap, and it adds 
immeasurably to the looks of a farm. 
Moreover, it is a splendid form of in- 
surance against decay, which in the 
long run is actually responsible for 
greater losses than fire 


The house should be made healthful 
and pleasant by keeping out flies and 
mosquitoes. You should first buy first 
class screens and, second, see to it that 
they are properly placed on every door 
and window in the house. Not only 
does keeping out flies and mosquitoes 
add greatly to personal comfort, but 
it is the best kind of insurance against 
typhoid and malaria, two of our dead- 
liest enemies. 


Provide Convenient Water Supply 


HERE are many farm homes where 

a well or pump located some dis- 
tance from the house, furnishes the 
only water supply. To say nothing 
of the other members of the family, 
this necessitates the good wife’s going 
up and down the steps to and from 
the well, carrying water so frequently 
that one would be amazed at the bur- 
den carried from well to house and 
lifted up steps in a year. 


earlier or a little later without 
serious loss in feeding value. 

5. Watch the hens for signs of 
molting. Cull out and either eat or 
sell those that molt early. As a 
general rule, the early molters are 
not likely to lay enough eggs in a 
year to pay their board. 

6. Anytime is a good time to 
talk over with the neighbors the 
matter of school consolidation, but 
now is the best time. Raise the 
question. Get folks to talking 
about it. Then consolidate and 
have better schools. 
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Every farm home should be pro- 
vided with the best water system the 
owner can afford. No home is com- 
plete without an adequate supply of 
pure water. Manufacturers have re- 
cently turned their attention to the 
production of private water supply 
equipment, and it is now possible for 
any farmer to install a private system 
at a small cost. 

A well, a pump, a storage tank, a 
kitchen sink and some other equipment 
means a water supply system that may 
be improved until there is hot and cold 
water in the bathroom and every 
room, a water closet, and a_ septic 


tank, 
Electric Lighting Plant to Furnish 


Power 
A SMALL electric lighting plant con- 
sists of an engine, an electric dy- 
namo, a storage battery and a switch 


board. This small plant gives the farm 
family the advantage ot having the 
very best form ot illumination. An 


engine can furnish power for the dy- 
namo and the rest of the apparatus 
can be furnished, all. mounted on a 
skid, completely wired, which occupies 
only a small space and is very simple 
to operate. 


The engine runs the dynamo and the 
dynamo generates electricity which is 
stored up in the battery for use at 
any time. The original cost of the 
plant is small, and it is only necessary 
to run the engine a few hours each 
week to store the necessary electricity. 


Probably no other machine will do 
more to save time and labor, to con- 
serve health and to save mother from 
premature old age than a washing ma- 
chine. The farmer should buy more 
labor-saving machinery for use on the 
farm, but at the same time he should 
also buy a washing machine and other 
home labor-saving machines to pre- 
vent the wife from slaving at the tub 
and elsewhere. 


Adjust the ironing board and chair 
to the most comfortable height for 
you to use your arms best, and learn 
to sit down and iron. There is no use 
in standing all day long and ironing. 

The telephone is a necessity as well 
as a great pleasure in the farm homes, 
The doctor is called, farm products are 
sold, purchases made and so on. It is 
very enjoyable to keep in touch with 
neighbors and friends over the ’phone, 


Waste of Woman Power 


FARM home survey conducted by 

specialists of th: United States De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that 
the waste of woman power is one of 
the greatest menaces to rural life: A 
reasonably well directed investment in 
modern equipment farm homes 
would prevent the larger part of this 
wastage of the energy of farm women. 


for 


No home is complete without one or 


more musical instruments of some 
kind. A flute, a violin, an organ or 
piano for the members of the family 


who can play. If no one can play any 
instrument, be sure and have a phono- 
graph, 

There should be some of the superb 
agencies for reproducing the world’s 
best music in every home. If you have 
no such facilities at present and cannot 
buy them now, be sure and get ene 
out of this year’s crop ‘money. 


’ 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Cultivate Young Trees and Vines: 
Feed Them and Keep Them Clean 


[’ IS a sin, a sin of omission, to neg- 
lect to plant fruit trees and vines for 
the pleasure and health of our loved 
ones and for the profit that a surplus 
will bring. It is a 
far greater sin to 
plant trees and 
vines and not give 
them the care that 
is necessary for 
them to be able to 
serve their mission. 
Fruit - bearing 
plants that are neg- 
lected are worse 

~ than buried talents 
an. EWAN —they are decay- 
ing talents wasting time, land, and 
money. 

Orchard cultivation is for the pur- 
pose of preventing weed-growth and 
the for-aation of a soil crust. Neglect 
of cultivation invites failure. 

Fertilization is for the purpose of 
supplying needed plant food for mak- 
ing fruit. Neglect of fertilization in- 
vites failure. 

Spraying, dusting, and similar pro- 
cedure are for the purpose of cleaning 
the plants of their insect and disease 
enemies. Neglect of these invites fail- 
ure. 

If one really wants fruit, it may be 
gotten by the payment of the price in 
diligence and care. We must cultivate 
the trees, feed them with proper fer- 
tilizer, and keep them clean by proper 
spraying. 





Timely Garden and Orchard Hints 


EAK, diseased, and broken limbs 

should be promptly removed from 
fruit trees as soon as they are discov- 
red and a sharp watch should be kept 
for such limbs through the summer. It 
is on such weakened parts of trees that 
bark beetles begin their deadly work 
and later spread to the entire tree, 
killing it. Remove the limbs and burn 
them. 


2. All suckers and sprouts that come 
on the trunks of fruit trees should be 
removed promptly. If removed while 
voung they may be rubbed off. Ii al- 
lowed to remain, they appropriate 
plant food and make growth that 
should go into the tree proper. Sum- 
ner pruning of newly set trees should 
be done in June and July when all sur- 
plus or misplaced branches should be 
removed. When young peach trees 
have made a growth of 15 to 18 inches, 
the buds should be pinched off. This 
will make the new growth branch and 
give a balanced and symmetrical head 
requiring less winter pruning. 

3. To encourage vine growth for 
making cuttings of sweet potatoes for 
the main crop and for the production 
of seed potatoes, Clemson College au- 
thorities recommend a topdressing of 
150 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 
This will hasten vine growth without 
reducing the yield and should make 
larger potatoes than where nitrate of 
soda is not applied. 

4. Cabbage worms may be controlled 
by dusting with calcium arsenate or 
lead arsenate. Mix with one to three 
parts of sifted air-slaked lime and ap- 
ply with a dust gtn or cheese cloth 
sack, The dusting will be more effec- 
tive early in the morning while the 
plants are wet with dew or soon after 
i-rain. Collards, turnips, eggplant, to- 
matoes, and other plants when eaten 
by chewing insects like caterpillars 
ind beetles may be treated effectively 
n the same way. 


5. Tomato seed planted before July 
15 should make plants eight inches tall 
n four or five weeks. If these are set 
deep—nearly to the bud—by August 15 
‘nd well cared for, they will make an 
tbundant crop before frost. Tomatoes 
usually bring the highest prices in Oc- 
tober and November. Fall-grown to- 
matoes gathered just before frost will 
ripen until well into the winter, if pro- 
perly stored. 

6. Collard seed may be planted as late 


as July 15 for the winter crop. Set 
deep when six or _ eight inches 
high. 

7. Do not pull up plants to be trans- 
planted. This breaks the roots. Water 
them a few hours before they are to 
be taken up and then lift them out by 
inserting a spade, trowel, or stick well 
under them and prizing upwards slow- 
ly. Keep the plants shaded and their 
roots in water until they are set. 

8. Bunch beans may be planted at 
two weeks intervals until September 
or until about 50 days before the first 
frost. If more are grown than needed 
green, the surplus may be canned or 
allowed to ripen and saved for seed or 
for dry cooking beans next winter. 
Gather ripe beans as soon as the pods 
are dry. 

9. Mr. C. B. Weevil is a share-crop- 
per. He may take all the cotton crop 
for his share. Let’s raise and preserve 
everything possible that we have in the 
past been paying cotton money for. 


Heavy Pig Losses of Spring 
alyzed 


EVIEWING the cause of the heavy 

losses sustained by the early pig 
crop, E. F. Ferrin of the animal hus- 
dandry division of the University of 
Minnesota says: 

“The prospect of marketing corn as 
grain last fall was so discouraging and 
the chances of receiving good value 
for it if fed to hogs was so bright that 
more than the usual number of sows 
were bred. Gilts ready for market 
were retained when their usefulness as 
brood sows had been impaired by 
heavy corn feeding. Frequently boars 
were put to unusually heavy service 
because more sows than the normal 
number were kept in breeding herds. 

“Corn was cheap last winter and 
protein feeds high in price. The natu- 
ral result was too little muscle and 
bone building material in the rations 
given the sows. Fat sows usually far- 
row weak, improperly nourished pigs. 

“Much trouble has been due to scours 
which often affected the pigs within 
two or three days after birth and oc- 
casionally wiped out whole litters.” 


Editorial Comment—It appears the 
complaint is quite general throughout the 
North and from many sections of the 
South at least that the pig crop has this 
year suffercd heavier losses than usual. 


Nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda Does 
Not “Evaporate Into the Air” 


READER writes: “I put nitrate of 

soda around cotton and corn about 
~10 days ago, since when we have had 
no rain, and very little of it is visible 
on the ground now. Was most of my 
nitrate wasted by evaporation into the 
air? Some people tell me that the ni- 
trogen in the nitrate of soda soon goes 
into the air if not covered with dirt or 
driven into the ground by water, and | 
have heard that it does not go into the 
air.” 

Your nitrate was not wasted by 
“evaporation in the air.” The nitrogen 
in nitrate of soda does not go into the 
air. It has largely disappeared from 
the surface of the soil because it has 
taken up moisture, probably from both 
the soil and the air, and has gone into 
the soil moisture and through this soil 
moisture part of it has no doubt al- 
ready reached the growing plants. 

In dry weather it is of course, better 
to work the nitrate into the soil by cul- 
tivation, because it finds more mois- 
ture there and more quickly feeds the 
plants, but it is not lost into the air, at 
least, in any appreciable quantity. Ex- 
cept in very dry weather and a very 
dry soil there is usually enough mois- 
ture in the soil to dissolve the nitrate. 
In fact, its easily soluble character is 
one of its advantages as a quick-acting 
fertilizer. Your nitrate of soda may 
not have done your crop as much good 
as if it had been dissolved and diffused 
through the soil more quickly, but it 
has not gone into the air and cultivat- 
ing into the top soil what is still left 
on the surface of the ground is prob- 
ably still advisable, 
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Stop sidesway, upthrow 
and vibration with Hasslers 


HE lively, quick-acting Hassler 

springs cushion the downward move- 
ment of your car’s body, and then instant- 
ly the same springs check the upthrow. 


Hasslers lessen the vibration that cease- 
lessly pounds your car to pieces, and the 
angular position of the coil springs stops 
sidesway. 


When you use Hasslers your car stays tight 
longer. You minimize rattles! Breakage 
and wear are greatly reduced. Upkeep 
costs are cut. 


Hasslers permit you to drive faster on 
rough roads, save hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of time, prevent accidents and avoid 
delays. 


Only Hassler Shock Absorbers have the 
famous Hassler action; they alone can give 
you that full protection and comfort. Test 
them ten days at our risk on your Ford 
or Dodge Brothers car. Ask your dealer. 





ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering ,vods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement im The Progressive Farmer,” i 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 om any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 
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Cotton Association will not 

> until September 1. Be- 
tween now and then the membership doors will be 
opened and every signer is urged to help get his 
neighbors into the organization before that date, the 
earlier the better. 


WE HOPE { nobody missed Folger Townsend’s arti- 
cle, “The Satisfaction and Independence of 
Country Life” in last week’s Progressive Farmer. 
It is worth reading aloud to the whole family and 
then filing away for boy to use as-a school 
declamation sometime. 


HE educational statistics on 

taken about the time of the last 
last two or three years North Carolina, 
lina, and Virginia have all greatly increased 
school expenditures. It will not be long before all 
three states will make a more itable showing, 
both with regard to school expenditures and income 
per inhabitant. 
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plied with vitamines. 


United States Department of Agriculture has 
various kinds of meats are well sup- 
Pork was found to be high in 
vitamines, with beef and veal relatively lower, and 
lamb very variable in this respect. From this it 
should rot be assumed'that certain meats are of low 
nutritive value because they are deficient in vita- 
mines. Meat is one of our most important foods and 
would continue to be so even though it contained no 
vitamines. 
OW is a good time for the farmer to make a start 
with sheep. Get some ewes now and breed them 
this month or next. As Prof. R. S. Curtis, one of 
the South’s foremost authorities on sheep, says: 
“Ewes should be bred during July and August 
to lamb during December and January. This 
will enable the farmer to market them during 
April and May and thus avoid the extremely 
hot midsummer weather which is the time when 
the stomach worms do their great damage. 
Farmer this week, explicit in- 
structions on how to succeed with sheep are 
given by Prof. Curtis and by Mr. R. W. Scott, a 
farmer who has had more than a generation of suc- 
cessful experience in sheep raising. 


In The Progressive 


HE three gold medal cows at the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture, as shown in the 
herd picture on page 1, made yearly records as fol- 


!~ ounds ~ Pounds 
milk fat Age 


Nina 15,036 700.66 
Farm 723.28 


BPPTOTs se evweses . 12,337 727.77 


9-8 
5-4 
11-0 


Eminent’s 
Peur’s College 
Prince ss Coinage 
See wim many pounds of milk the average cow in 
your community produces in a year, at 86 pounds 
to the gallon and compare with the production of 
one of these Jerseys. 


ULI ING fodder reduces the yield of corn about 

five bushels per acre—often much more—and is 
responsible for lowering the quality of corn wher- 
ever fodder is pulled. The plant-food that gives 
feed value to the grains is formed in the leaves of 
the corn plant. If these leaves are pulled before the 
grain is fully made, it suffers in both yield and qual- 
ity. Then, too, the labor required to pull fodder 
makes it a very expensive feed. A mowing machine 
will harvest tons of grass or legume hay while one 


Counting 
the 


hand is gathering a few pounds « . fodder. 
the loss from the reduced yield and qu ality of 
grain, 1 $30 I 
fodder int eres vitl iversificatior he 
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The Farmer’s Right to a Joyous Exist- 
ence 


it COURSE the man on the farm lives more 
ly tl the man in the town. It is not so 


farmer to spend money. There ts 
ing 
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the country. 
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expenses Ot town are 


Put if the farmer spends less for these so-c 


dvantages” of 
that 


modern life than 


should receive less 
Rather should he not 
able to use hi 


spend, is any reason why he 


for his day’s work? receiv. 


“equal pay for equal work” and be 


in the compensating 
) the 


and private libraries, 


country a 
adapted 


surplus in developing 
and parallel 
conditions of rural life 
and 


ing-places for 


system of “advantages” 


public 


individual community music, community meet 


music, svorts, recreation, community 


drama, etc.! 
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In short, that all the 


right 


lust 


asure are 


the public not assume 


agencies tor social ple the peculiar 


and privilege of the town worker, and that there- 


such expendi- 
the 


get such wages as will enable him 


allowance need be made for 


the 


nand 


fore no 


tures in country. On the contrary, farmer 


must d and 
to re: 


tormer 


declaration which 


David F. Houston 


ilize the profound 


upon 


Secretary ot Agriculture 


riter: 


“The farmer titled to a joyous existence.” 
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Among the inalienable rights that our Revolution- 


the 


and the 


ary ancestors named < heritage of every free- 


man are “life, pursuit of happiness 


ask, has “the pur 
right of 
the farm 
abused 


his 


igen 


But to whi <tent, we may 


happiness” been recognized as a the 


erican farmer, the farmer’s wife, and 


the farmer has been 
bec: -eiving a decent 


life du World War 
dulged in the purchase of a cheap flivver! 


children? Too often 


| for once in 


st after—he 


Luse—re wage 


ring the and ju in- 


And even 


the flivver in his case was two-thirds an agency of 


valuable 
e-third 


business, saving him and his teams much 


to market, and only on 


the 


time by its quick trips 


asure—whereas majority of 


an agency of ple 
] 


town cars are almost exclusively pleasure cars. 


The public must indeed recognize “the farmer’s 


reasonable 
play, and a 


right to a joyous existence” including 


recreation, social intermingling, music, 


States With Good Schools Earn $1031 
Per Family; States Without, $286 


LACK of 
South’s peculiar troubles. 
blood kinship, in 


a year. 


education is the cause of most of the 
is a close re- 
ig- 
They accompany each other; 


There 


lationship fact—between 
norance and poverty. 
in fact, walk the earth hand in hand. 

Its 


facts 


Education enables a man te think straight. 
purpose is fill the 
and figures to be remembered and used 


not so much to mind with 
after life, 
facts 


as it is to train the mind to take a given set of 


or conditions, reason accurately from them as a ba- 
Some people 
the 
lawyer, or the young doc- 
not learned all that is 


It would be relatively 


sis, and arrive at a logical conclusion. 
belittle the 


young farmer 


advantages of education because 


the young 


out of school has 


about his profession. 


tor just 
known 
colleges to provide such thorough- 


impossible for 


going knowledge, but they do teach the fundamental 
principles on which the practice of the profession is 
based. the student with 


the trained mind that is essential if he is to continue 


Furthermore they furnish 


the study of his profession effectively after he leaves 
college. And only the man who keeps.on studying 
fand learning ever makes a success in any work. 
Our progress in codperative marketing, more prof- 
itable production, and all of those things considered 
vital to the is being held back 
and hindered because so large a portion of our peo- 
ple are not sufficiently well educated to see the im- 
portance of these things and to play their part effec- 
tively in putting them into successful operation. 


farmer’s prosperity, 
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In addition to the illiterate, thousand 
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things be 


largest capita expenditure 


anywhere near 
That 


excellent 


other ing 


ial, have the largest per capita income 


invested in education has paid an 


lend, is the following statistics cov 


the 


proved by 


United States Bureau of Education: 





140.90 9.60 
138.30 7.30 


Kans $s eee . . 
Ne tae ampshire 
Idal 145.00 12.00 
Wyoming ; 145.60 15.00 
North Dakota.. 150.50 15.30 
Oregon .......-. 154.60 9.30 
Colorado 185.00 10.. 
Florida eT Ohio 192.00 
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States 


education than for this 
the 
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and other reasons states have 


largest 
largest per 


amount of not always show the 


capita income. However, it is noticeable 


with a low expenditure for education 


apita 


that no state 


income. Furthermore, in the 


the 


has a large per c 


venty of these ver- 


tates, 
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first t approximate a 
education 


early 


per capita amo spent for publi 


age 


is only $5.19 per year and the average y income 


21—or $286.05 for a 
last 


per inhabitant is only $5 family 
r five. On the other hand, the twenty states 


and get 
$1031.40 


words, thes¢ 


pita each year for schools 
of $206.28 —or 


In other 


spend $10.13 per ca 


an average per capita income 


for an average family of fiv 


states spend twice as much for schools 


four times as 


last twenty 


and their people earn nearly much a 
ear ! 

We that that it is 
possible for our Southern states to greatly increase 
the their 
ally expenditures for education, 


believe these figures indicate 


capacity of citizens by substanti- 


their 


earning 
increasing 


How to Make High Quality Hay 


HE manner of growing and curing hay or the 
care given it to do with value as 
feed for effects of the 
sached by *he 


Agriculture 


has more its 


animals than the 


weather. This is the conclusion re 


United States Department of after ex- 


tensive investigations into the causes of low-grade 
hay. 
the 


improper care 


Two common causes of low-quality hay in 


South are (1) cutting too late and 


while curing. \llowing the hayfield to become 


overrun with weeds is another cause of low-grade 


hay. These troubles are all preventable. 


as a rule be harvested when in 
like and 


for hay are 


Hay plants shouwd 
full 
Sudan gr 
just coming into bloom or even earlier, if the growth 
is very The then dis- 
tributed throughout the plant, there is less indigesti- 


bloom. Coarse hay crops sorghum 


ass should be cut when they 


coarse. food nutrients are 


ble woody fiber, and the hay is more palatable and 
than is the 


blossom-stage 


more case if cutting is delayed 
until the Hay plants that 


are not coarse should be cut when just coming into 


digestible 
is passed. 
full bloom. Too early cutting gives a hay that is full 
of water and difficult to cure. 


To make hay of high quality it should be cut at 
the right s‘'age of growth and cured as far as possi- 
ble in its own shade. If allowed to remain spread 
the hot sun, it will lose its palatability, and 
feed value. Cut when free before 
are dry, and cock when well wilted. The 


large enough to keep the hay from 


aroma, 
of dew, windrow 
any leaves 
cocks should be 
small enough for it to 


curing too quickly and yet 


cure thoroughly and promptly. 
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UNCLE JOHN ASKS A QUESTION 


He Makes a Trip and Keeps His Eyes Open 
By CLARENCE POE 











HADN’T seen Uncle John for some weeks 
hen he dropped into The Progressive 
rmer office last Saturday afternoon, hot 
1 piring. He was “all dressed up” and carry- 


suitcase, so our first inquiry was naturally 
had been. 


back 


to where he 


“T have just got from loway,” he said. “I 
It ‘I-ow-’er,” but them folks 


used to think l-o-w-a spel 

up there say ‘low ay’ so you hear me—l’ve been to 
‘loway.” the state where they grow corn, hogs, and 
Secretaries of Agriculture. And from there I drop- 


” 


Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


ped over 
had am interesting 


“Well, no doubt you have 
we suggested. 

“You bet I have,” was his enthusiastic 
“And I bet you wonder how come I went. 


trip,” 


answer. 


Well, Vl 


tell you. My nephew Tom that I raised like my 
own boy after his Pa and Ma died, he went out 
West and wrote he was goin’ to get married, and | 


decided I just had to see the job done an’ show the 
gal that he had some folks that thought a lot of him. 
So as my crops was in pretty good shape an’ | hi id 
‘ust sold two years’ cotton crops for 20 cents a 
pour nd, an’ I had always aimed to go out West some- 
time or other, I just told my boys to take care of the 
crops ten days and I would go out and see Tom 
married. Fact is, I believe in a man puttin’ some re- 


sponsibility on his Boys, anyhow. One 0” these days, 
I got to go away and leave them to shrit for them- 
selves anyhow, an’ I like to try ’em out a little now 


an’ then. It helps make men out of ’em.” 
E WERE about to express agreement with Uncle 
John when he energetically cut off a chew of to- 
bacco and broke in with emphasis: 

“But that ain’t what I come in to say, though. By 

Jiminy, I come back wishin’ every farmer in the 
uth hada favorite nephew gettin’ married out 
West. or something else that would take him up, in 
that.country. “What I saw sure set me to thinkin’, 

id I think it would ’most anybody else.” 

“What did we inquired. 

“Well, I sure saw a plenty, ” was Uncle John’s re- 
joinder. “But what struck deepest in my mind and 
craw was what I didn’t see. Of course I didn’t ex- 
pect to see any cotton, but I furthermore missed 
secing mules, Negroes, one-horse plows, cabins, and 
houses with no paint on ’em. Why, by Jiminy!” 
laughed Uncle John, “I got to feelin’ up there that 
a house without paint on it is a sort of immodest 
sight—jest like a human being would be without any 
clothes on! Them folks up there all live in good, 
comfortable, good-lookin’ houses and have got mod- 
ern conveniences for themselves and their wives, 
and good schools for their children—in fact, country 
folks there live just as well as town folks do. An’ 
tell you, Mr. Editor, I come back home feelin’ jest 
like I’m called to preach all the rest of my natural 
life about one great big question—an’ it is a big 
question, if we Southern folks have got sense enough 
to know it.” 


5 


you seer 


ND what Uncle John?” we 
asked. 

“What’s the reason Southern farmers and their 

families can’t live as well as Western farmers and 


is that question, 


their families?—That is my question,” Uncle John 
answered with impressive earnestness. “What’s the 
reason? [I tell you, I love the South, I love my folks 


down here, and it hurts me to the bone to see so 
many of them living their lives out in bondage to 


debt an’ when other folks a-workin’ no 
and leave their children ed- 
ucated an’ with good prospects for life.” 


that our Southern folks are 


‘time prices’ 


3ut some folks say 
lazy,” we suggested. 

“They ain’t a word of truth in it,” responded Uncle 

word. Of 


John with some heat. “Not nary a 

course, we’ve got some lazy folks and some folks 
who have had all the heart taken out of ’em, and a 
sprinklin’ of natural-born fools who think it ain’t 


dignified to wrestle with a plow an’ hoe, but that 
last breed o’ fools has mostly starved out. But take 
‘em all together, the general run o’ Sputhern folks 
ain’t lazy—they nor their wives nor their children. 
The Lord knows we work hard enough, and we’ve 
even been keepin our children out 0’ school workin’ 
to help make cotton and tobacco. Why,in the fields 
in one county here in the South I have seen more 
women workin’ and more boys and girls. who ought 
to been in school than I saw in fields out in loway, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota all put together.” 

“Tust what we said in last weck’s Progressive 
Farmer—at least so far as the children are con- 
cerned,” I remarked, pointing him to our compulsory 
attendance map. 


O, THE trouble ain’t that the South don’t work,” 
resumed Uncle John. “I believe our Southern 
larmers use just as much downight sweat and hu- 
man muscle as the Western farmer uses, an’ we get 
tntirely too much field work out ’o women who 


home an’ out o’ children who 
South works aplenty. 
best climate on earth 
y inters, an’ summers 
not a bit worse than they have ’em up where I have 
been. Fact is, they have more sunstrokes up there 
than they have here and then have winters so cold 
I heard they had to warm the hay to keep the cows 
from givin’ frozen ice cream! We can raise every- 
thing they can raise and besides we've got pretty 
near a stranglehold on the world when it comes to 
furnishin’ it with cotten. So then | fetch right up 
again right where I was at two three or three min- 
utes ago: What’s the reason Southern farmers and 
their families can’t live as well as Western farmers 
and their families? ‘Tell me that. 

“Well, I have some ideas of my own,” I answered, 
“but first of all I’d like to know what you think.” 

“Well, do you remember when you got back from 
your trips through China and India what two things 
you sa:d them countries lacked—two things you said 
they must have if they ever got over bein’ dog-poor 
an’ livin’ on a half-starvation schedule all their 
live es?” 


ought to be in th 
to be in school. The 
Then, too, we’ve got about the 


a long growing season, mild 


ought 


“IT said that the Orient was 

poor because the people lacked two things— 
schools and machinery. The people are not edu- 
cated and they don’t use modern tools or machinery. 
Nearly everything is done by hand.” 

“Well, I say that that’s just what ails the South, 
too. We are just half-way to where we ought to be 
about usin’ both schools and machinery. We work 
hard enough but we don’t get results—there’s the 
trouble. They call a Southerner lazy when he will 
wear himself out followin’ one horse up and down 
the furrow all day long. Well, I tell you them Yan- 
kee farmers are too lazy ever to wear themselves 
out that a-way. They get up behind three, four, or 
six spanking fine horses and ride all day long. We've 
got infantry farmers down here and they’ve got cav- 
alry tarmers up there—that’s the big difference. We 

ought to get too lazy to waste our time polin’ along 
behind one mule apiece an’ gettin’ only half as much 
done as we might.” 


ES,” I answered. 


“Talk about raisin’ 
Uncle John. 
harrows, and cultivators they 
could raise 


our own supplies,” continued 
“Why, if we used the up-to-date plows, 
use in the West, we 
just as much cotton as we raise now and 
at the same time raise all the corn, hay, and meat 
we now bring in from the West. That’s what I feel 
like I am called to preach from now on henceforth. 
We’ve got millions and millions of acres we could 
set to raisin’ these corn, hay, and hog crops an’ by 
plowin’, harrowin’ an’ cultivatin’ with all the horses 
a man can handle, we could get all these extra acres 
tended with no more sweat and toil than we use now 
—and keep our children in school, too. 

“There’s just one thing I wish,” Uncle John said, 
rising to £0, “IT wish every landowner and every 
merchant in the South could make the same trip I 
have just made.” 


HY do you bring in the merchants?” we asked. 
“Because I believe a whole lot of them have 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“A SEA LYRIC” 


T IS not often that a poet of distinction has a son 
who is also a poet of distinction, but this was the 
good fortune of Paul Hamilton Hayne. 

A few weeks ago we printed one of his poems, “The 
Farmer’s W ife.” One of our Georgia farmer read- 
ers writes us: “I know ‘The Farmer's Wife’ who in- 
spired the poem with that title.’ Paul Hamilton 
Hayne was born in South Carolina, but after the Civil 
War s:oved to a little farm near Augusta, Ga., which 
he cali “Copse Hill.” There he Spent the last 20 
years of his life, and there his gifted son grew to 
manhood. Perhaps the most beautiful of all William 
Hamilton Hayne’s poems is given herewith:— 





There is nO music that man has heard, 
Like the voice of the minstrel] sea, 

Whose major and minor chords are 
With infinite mystery— 

For the sea is a harp, and the winds of God 
Play over his rhythmic breast, 

And bear on the sweep of their mighty wings 
The song of a vast unrest, 


There is no passion that man has sung, 
Like the love of the deep-souled sea, 
Whose tide responds to the moon’s soft light, 

With marvelous melody— 
For the sea is a harp, and the winds of God 
Play over his rhythmic breast, 
And bear on the sweep of their mighty 
» The song of a vast unrest. 


There is no sorrow that man has known, 
Like ‘the grief of the wordless main, 
Vhose Titan bosom forever throbs 

With an untrauslat ted pain-— 
Fer the sea is a harp, and the w...gs of God 

Play over his rhythmie breast, 
And bear on the sweep of their mighty wings 

The song of a vast unrest. 

—William Hamilton Hayne. 


fraught 


wings 
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got to repent and be converted—or rather, they have 
got to be converted and then repent—befere the 
South can ever be saved. An’ I’m thinkin’ that if 
could just make this trip West they’d he con- 
verted and do that repenting 


S: 


they 


what do you ; Uncle John?” we in- 





“Well, I mean just this, answered the old man. 
‘A whole lot of our I em to tl hink that 
the way for them to prosper is to keep sellin’ West- 
ern side-meat and flour and hay and shipstuff to a 
lot of poor farmers and tenants, chargin’ them time 
prices and keepin’ ‘em always in debt or just on the 
edge of it. I wish they could see the Western mer- 
chants I saw where farmers are really prosperous. 





ants 


One of those really prosperous farmer's trade is 
worth the trade of half a dozen poor tenants.” 
“Just what I said when I came back from a trip 


West some years ago,” I added. “Here’s a pambhlet 
here in which I used this expression: 


“The Southern merchant has sold Western 
meat and scooters and tobacco, when with pros- 
perous patrons he might have quadrupled his 
profits by selling sulky plows and harvesters and 
carriages and pianos.” 


UT what about the schools?” I asked. “You said 
that the South needed schools and machinery.” 
“Well, there’s a sight more I want to talk about 
the next time I see you,” Uncle John added. “I see 
my boy out there comin’ after me in his flivver an’ L 
must hurry home to see how things have been goin’ 
since I left. But you may be sure I am goin’ to 
carry that there one big question with me all the 
rest of my life an’ I want you to ask every last one 
of your Progressive Farmer subscribers to think 
about it: Why can’t Southern farmers and their 
families live just as well as Western farmers and 
their iamilies?” 


Business Talks for Farmers 
I—If You Have a Kick, Don’t Tell Others, Tell Us 


VERY now and then we hear of somebody who 
says, “I subscribed for The Progressiye 
Farmer, but never got it.” 

_ Everything that any such person needs to do, is 
simply to tell us. He should either send us his re- 
ceipt, or if he has none, simply tell us when, where, 
and to whom he paid the money. We will send the 
paper, and if somebody has collected our money 
without turning it over to us, we will go after the 
guilty party. 

But meanwhile we intend to see that eve erybody 
who subscribes for The Progressive Farmer gets it. 


I1l—Some Timely Advertisements 
ETTER hurry 
outfits. 


There is just time enough left to get a new cotton 
gin ready for the fall business. 

Why not get some paint and roofing and improve 
the house now that crops are laid by? 

And this is also a good time to look up our adver- 
tisements of lighting and waterworks systems and 
write for catalogs. 


This Week’s Bible Questions : 


N WHAT marriage did an old shoe play an im- 
gegen part? 


your orders for cans and canning 


What two kings sent an expedition after 
gold, ine much did they get, and where was the 
mine? 


3. Which of the tribes of Israel sprang from an 
Egyptian mother? 

4. How many times did Noah send out the dove 
from the ark? 

5. What twelve 
backs? 

6. What foolish man owed his life to the quick wit 
of his wife? 

7. What exile was called back to deliver his city? 

8. Who hid in a cleft of a rock to see God? 

9. Where are two groups of stars mentioned in 
the Bible by the same names Which they bear 
today? 

10. Whose bones were hanged as a trophy in an 


enemy's city, who rescued them, and who buried 
them! 


Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 


(1) Ruth 4:7, 10. (5) 1 Kings 7:23-25. (8) P4.. = 22. 
(2) 2 Chron. 8:18. (6) 1 Sam. 25:32, 33. (9) Job 3 

(3) Gen. 41:50. (7) Judg. 11. (10) 2 Ray "a1: 12-14, 
(4) Gen. 8:8-12, 


A Thought for the Week 


HEN I consider what seme books have done 

for the world, and what they are doing, how 

they keep up our hope, awaken our courage 
and faith, soothe pain, give an ideal life to those 
whose hours are cold and hard, bind together dis- 
tant ages and foreign lands, create new worlds of 
beauty, bring down truth from heaven; I give eter- 
nal blessings for this gift, and thank God for books. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 


oxen carried a sea on their 
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Hot Weather Suggestions for the 
Housewife 


TART a contest between the children 

in fly-killing—a prize to the one who 
has the greatest number. 

If you do not have a kitchen sink, 
keep a large pail near the dishwashing 
table for waste water, emptying when 
full. It will save you hundreds of steps. 

Slop buckets are easily kept clean if 
they are washed every morning, with a 
short mop stick, soap and hot water, and 
set out in the sun until needed. Thus 
the unsightly, smelly slopbucket is elimi- 
nated, and the flies are denied a good 
breeding place. 

Do not try to economize by using an 
old worn-out broom. A worn-out back 
will be the inevitable result. 

The baby’s daily bath should not be 
neglected, particularly in warm weather. 
If you are pushed for time, let some- 
thing else go undone. See that the older 
children get in the tub or the creek every 
day. It will add to their health as much 
as to their appearance. 

Do you have a sleeping porch? If 
not, screen off an end of any porch, 
move all the members of the family out 
to sleep, and just notice how much earlier 
you feel like getting up, and note the 
extra vigor you will have. A_ cold 
bath on rising will also put “pep” into 
your system. MRS. A. B. HURT. 


Uncle Sam Shows Women and 


Children How to Save 


E ARE not a saving nation. That 

is the reason we are so flat finan- 
cially, many of us, when the rainy day 
comes. Yet we know that rain always 
follows sunshine sooner or later. Then 
why do we not prepare for it? The 
answer is doubtless in the sisters three, 
faith, hope, and charity, on which we 
depend too much. 

Ask a prosperous person why she 
does not save and the answer is that 
her husband says that investing to the 
limit and making money is better than 
saving it; ask a down and out and you 
are told it takes every cent to live on. 
Yet few are so wealthy that a few 
ready dollars would come amiss some 
day, on the principle that “a little 
stream will quench a great thirst,” and 
few have so little to spend that a few 
dollars a month could not be put aside. 


A Little Saving Is No Sin.—A little 
saving is no sin is an old English quo- 
tation. It is a good one to keep in 
mind; the other extreme is that a mis- 
er’s existence is not life nor his treas- 
ure riches, because in accumulating he 
has lost the ability to use them wisely. 
We can find the middle course and 
keep it. 

Uncle Sam has come to the rescue, 
helping us to save in a small way. You 
or I can go to the post office and buy 
one or more 10-cent postal savings 
stamps. , When we get 10, $1 worth, 
they are exchanged for a $1 Treasury 
Saving Stamp. Twenty of*these are 
exchanged for a Treasury Saving Cer- 
tificate and then has’ arrived the glad 
day on which Uncle Sam begins to pay 
us interest. Compound interest at 4% 
per cent free from state and local tax- 
ation is something to smile over. 


How Money Grows.—Sell a hen, now 
and then, deposit the money with the 
postmaster in postal stamps (10 cents, 
and treasury stamps ($1), and five 
years from the day you reach $20 and 
have the postmaster turn: your treas- 
ury stamps into certificates Uncle Sam 
will return you $25. Similarly if you 
put in $80 you can draw out $100 and 
if you put in $800 you can draw out 
$1,000, all with the guaranteed of our 
government behind it, than which there 
is no earthly institution more reliable. 


Habits Are at First Cobwebs at Last 
Cables.—We, our lives, are made up of 
habits, so why not make the habits 
good while we are in the thread or 
string or cord stage. In other words, 
why not have your little girl ask the 
teacher to buy her a postal (not pos- 
tage) saving stamp each week. Teach- 
ers do this all over the country where 


several parents desire it. It is aston- 
ishing how interested even very little 
children get in saving money for col- 
lege or a lamb or a trip or something 
worth while. 

We women tuck money away for 
this or that, why not ask the mail car- 
rier to buy a treasury savings stamp 
($1) once a week. It is surprising how 
quickly those dollars will grow into 
twenties and how soon five years will 
pass and each $20 become $25. 


If You Should Need the Cash.—Your 
certificates will be redeemed if you 
need the money in an emergency, not 
at 4% but at 3% per cent compound. 
That is, it is safe from fire, thieves or 
personal temptation; easy to accumu- 
late and easy to cash. 


Where to Purchase—Should your 
post office be very tiny and not keep 
stamps you can get them from the 
nearest town post office, the bank, the 
Federal reserve bank or the savings di- 
vision of the treasury department at 
Washington, D. C., and you can send 
cash, a check, a draft or a money order 
for the little ones and the postal and 
treasury stamps for the certificates. 
Uncle Sam is a wise and beneficent old 
fellow to those of us who will take ad- 
vantage of his kindness. 


Library Service for Rural Women 


AM a little backwoods teacher and 

we are starved for something to 
read. Our school has nothing, not 
even a dictionary.” 

Look up your state in the list below 
and write*to the accompanying ad- 
dress. For a group of people to get 
reading matter in those states having a 
Library Commission is so simple that 
it seems a shame to be without it. 


Alabama.—Alabama Department of Archives 
and History, Division _of Library Extension: 
director, Mrs M arie Bankhead’ Owen, Mont- 
gomery. Traveling libraries. 

Georgia. — Georgia Library Commission: 
secretary, Charlotte Templeton, Atlanta 
Lends free traveling and package libraries. 
State Library Com- 
Katherine M. Hill, 
Rouge. 

Carolina Library 


Louisiana.—Louisiana 
mission: secretary, Mrs. 
638 Lafayette Ave., Baton 

North Carolina.—North 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. ary B. Palmer 
secretary and director. Lends free traveling 
libraries, debates, material for declamation 
contests, and books on a wide v ariety of sub- 
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1291—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
36-inch material with 4 yard 32-inch 
contrasting. 


eee wy Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 

2, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, and 56 inches 
measure. Size 36 ‘requires 354 
40-inch material. 


= t 
yards 
sizes 4, 6, 8, 
8 requires 2 


Blouse.—Cut in 
years. Size 
material. 


9442—Boys’ 
10, and 12 
yards 32-inch 
9902—Child’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
15 cents. 
Ten 


Price of each pattern 
or coin (coin preferred). 
Catalog 10 cents. 
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! required to 
Write for copy of our summer issue. 


Oklahoma.—Oklahoma Library Commission: 
secretary, Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma City 

Tennessee.—Tennessee State Library, De- 
partment of County Library Extension: di- 
rector, John Trotwood Moore, Nashville 

Texas.—Texas State Library: 
Elizabeth H. West, Austin. 

Virginia.—Virginia State Library: 
H. R. Mcllwaine, Richmond, free 
libraries. 

South Carolina, Florida, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi seem to have no form of library ser- 
vice for the state. The only way for “‘little 
school teachers” to do if in the last four 
states is to write the president of the state 
federation of women’s clubs and ask for the 
influence of the women for the establishment 
of traveling libraries. 


How Advertisements Made Work 
Easier 


OT all of us can have the built-in de- 
vices of which we read in our papers, 
and a whole lot of us live so far from 
the city and its stores that we cannot 
buy the things we read about. The picture 


librarian, 


librarian, 
traveling 





Saas 


A CONVENIENT AND 
CABINET 








DESIRABLE 


shows some conveniences in the kitchen 
of a woman who was far from the city 
and its stores. She studied her farm 
papers, and bought helps from the ad- 
vertisements she saw in the paper. 

The cabinet itself is complete and de- 
sirable for the farm woman. The cup- 
board on the left is used for dishes neces- 


V DEPARTMENT 
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years. Size 4 
with 4% yard 


36-inch material 
wh contrasting. 


House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
requires 3% yards 36-inch 
with yard 36-inch con- 


dies’ 
36, 40, 
Size 36 
material 
trasting. 


1167—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 
42, and 44 ine hes bust measure. Size 
36 requires yards 3%-inch mate- 
rial with % yard 34-inch contrasting 
material and 1% yards of binding. 


38, 40, 


3% 


at one time 25 cents, stamps 
orders. Price of our Fashion 
Address Pattern Department, 


ns ordered 
fill 


‘inches in length, 








sary in the kitchen; the cupboard on the 
right for supplics. This housewife has 
the little middle cupboard for medicines, 
as they are handy when the children burn 
a finger or stub a toe, and they are well 
out of the little folks’ reach. The two lit- 
tle drawers below the medicine cupboard 
contain string, screwdriver, tack-ham- 
mer, etc. 

The sugar and salt bin, on each side of 
the spice cans, tilt easily. The large salt 
bin appeals to the country housewife, she 
uses more salt than the woman in town. 
The butter must be salted, meat salted 
down, big bakings of bread require a 
half cup of salt, and the shaker is too 
small to appeal to her. 


The spice cans are large and the tea 
and coffee canisters are generous. In 
the base, the flour bin will hold 50 
pounds of flour. Then notice the gener- 
ous meal bin, below the linen and cutlery 
drawers. The cupboard in the base is 
for cooking utensils. The average 
kitchen cabinet is designed for small, 
town families. The country housewife 
who buys in larger quantities has left- 
overs for which a place must- be pro- 
vided. She should study many cabinets 
very carefully before she buys. 


This housewife*bakes 22 loaves of 
bread. Notice the bread mixer. It cost 
$3.50. In baking for a big family, it sure- 
ly pays in the time and energy saved 
to knead the bread. 


The food grinder fastened to the 
board pays for itself every month in sav- 
ing odds and ends. Recently, last June, 
the cherry seeder worked hard nearly 
every day. The serving tray saves many 
steps. The gasoline iron, on top the 
cabinet, irons on the cool porch away 
from the hot stove and saves a thousand 
steps. The kitchen clock tells the time at 
a glance. Before its arrival dozens of 
steps every day carrjed the housewife to 
the living-room to bok at the clock to 
see how close the dinner hour was upon 
her. 


I was interested in an advertisement 
for a kitchen cabinet which I saw the 
other day. It is based on sound fact, 
and every man ought to read it. It stated 
that a member of Hoover’s committee on 
the elimination of waste in industry, 
found that in the American kitchen, 
where no cabinet is used, 2,113. steps 
were taken in preparing the three meals 
of a day. With a cabinet of the best 
grade of efficiency 1,592 steps were saved, 
or nearly three-fourths of the total. The 
saving, of time and energy, the add- 
ed tim® for recreation, reading and rest, 
pay good interest on the money involved. 
It’s time we put a little more study on 


kitchen equipment. 
MRS ALICE K. CRIPPS. 


How I Trained a Green Cook 


SULTRY July day several years ago, 

a small colored girl about 18 years 

of age called to see me about work. I, 
weighing nearly 200 pounds and not very 
strong, had been wishing all that hot 
morning, as I stood over the stove, that 
I had a cook. 
I asked her 
“No, ma’am,” 
willing to learn.” 


if she could cook. 


she replied, “but I’se 


I told her we would begin by working 
together. The first work that we did 
was to clear the dining table, wash the 
dishes and set the table ready for supper. 


cooked supper to- 
gether. Before beginning the meal, we 
first examined what was left cooked 
from dinner, and then made out a list 
of what was needed for supper. I began 
with very simple dishes at first, and then 
showed her how to serve them. J] 
dom had to show her more than once or 
twice. I never scolded at a mistake, but 
praised often for she was worthy of it 


. MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 
Beaded Silk Bag 


“miser” 
taupe silk and_ stec 
long, measuring 4: 
including the tassel: 
and fringe, and the flat end is 7 inches 
wide. One end is round and _ solidly 
beaded into a star pattern topped with 
little flower motifs and finished with a 
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silk tassel with beaded top; the other 
end is flat and is beaded in a pretty cupid 
design and finished with fringe. Two 
small rings securely guard the contents 


of the bag. These extremely long bags 
are very fashionable, but if desired, either 





BEADED SILK BAG 


end of the pattern might be used for a 
smaller bag. 


Materials.—Silk purse twist, 9 spools 
of slate; 10 bunches of No. 8 steel beads; 
1 No. 7 or No. 8 steel crochet hook; 1 
No. 15 bead needle. Other suitable col- 
ors to use in the purse twist are navy 
blue, platinum gray, black. 

Instructions.—String as many beads 
on the purse twist as you can work with 
conveniently. In this heavy pattern of 


beads string only 
enough to work 
about five’ rows, 


for the beads can- 
not be pushed 
ahead far enough, 
and it takes 160 
beads for the last 
row of points. 
When starting to 
string the second 
lot of beads, leave 
: a long end of the 
silk, so that both ends can be tied and 
fastened on the inside with a needle 
when the bag is finished. 


Flat End of Bag.—Chain 98 sts., 





WORK PATTERN No. C 


_work 1 s.c. into the upper thread of each 


chain st., making 97 sts. in all. Then 
work back on other side of the chain 97 
sts. Then work round and round, taking 
up the back half of the stitch only, for 
the remainder of the work (for if both 
sides of the stitch are taken up for the 
S.c. it will make the work run one-sided). 


The beads are always carried on the 
wrong side of the work, making the 
wrong side of the work the right side. 
The pattern has 81 






pomgoomES Oo  sts., which leaves 
ae ee 8 sts. on each side 
ale tal ae ta of the work for 
COMBCOMECOMEGS half of the bag, 
WORK PATTERN No. A both = sides being 


worked the same. 

Make 6 rows s.c., then commence the 

border at bottom, following Work Pat- 

tern No. a. Then work 5 rows without 

beads, then 1 row with a bead in each 
stitch, then work 5 rows without beads. 


Then begin the pattern, following 
Work Pattern b, being careful that it is 
Placed so that it will come in the center 
on each side of bag, and after finishing 
the design, work enough plain s.c. to make 
hag measure about 9 inches; then work 
pen fillet of (ch. 1, skip 1, 1 d.c. in next 
t working backwards and forwards, 
faving the opening the whole length, 
antil this center strip in open fillet cro- 
“het measures 24 inches long.—From 
-orticelli Lessons in Crochet. 

Editor’s Note—We shall publish Work 
Pattern b, and the rest of the directions 
1 next week’s issue. 


(1) Good cause, 


Questions and Answers 


“TS THERE anything in the belief of 
some that fish and milk must not be 
taken at the same meal?” Absolutely 
no, that is, not if the fish is fresh and 
the milk clean. 
* * * 

“Should I marry? I love my man 
but the details of housekeeping have 
always irritated me and I have never 
liked children.” Think thrice, child 
think thrice. 

+ Ook * 

“One sometimes hears the expres- 
sion ‘possession is the ninth point of 
the law.’ What are the other eight?” 
(2) good purse, (3) 
good advice, (4) good evidence, (5) 
good lawyer, (6) good judge, (7) good 
jury, (8) good luck. 

a a 

“Is it baa taste to hang a very beau- 
tiful old rug I have on the wall as it 
is too old and frail for the floor?” No 
indeed and perhaps it would look well 
on the piano or living room table or 
even thrown over the couch back 
where it wi.l get little pull or wear. 

Sa 


“Where can I get information on the 
cold pack method canning?” Refer to 


published recipes on this page, com- 
municate with your state or county 
home demonstration agent, get it 


through your representative at Wash- 
ington or send 15 cents to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for the bulletin, “Canning by the 
Cold Pack Method.” Let me give you 
a little advice. The cold pack method 
is. splendid for the North and for some 
things here. I suggest however, that 
for sure results you take the recipes 
recommended by your state and county 
agents and by us. 


TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY 
An “If’’ for Girls 


IF YOU can dress to make yourself attrac- 








tive, 
Yet not make puffs and curls your chief 
delight; 
If you can 
active, 
But of the gentler graces lose not sight, 
If you can dance without a craze for dancing, 
Play without giving play too strong a hold, 
Enjoy the love of friends without romancing, 
Care for the weak, the friendless and the 
old; 


swim and row, be strong and 


If you can master French and Greek and 
Latin, 
And not acquire, as well, a priggish mien; 
If you can feel the touch of silk and satin 
Without despising calico and jean; 
If you can ply a saw and use a hammer, 
Can do a man’s work when the need occurs, 
Can sing, when asked, without excuse or 
stammer, 
Can rise above unfriendly snubs and slurs; 
If you can make good bread, as well as 
fudges, 
Can sew 
dust; 
If you can be a friend and hold no grudges, 
A girl whom all will love because they 
must; 


with skill and have an eye for 


If some time you should meet and love an- 
other, 
And make a home with faith and peace en- 
shrinec 
And you its soul—a loyal wife and mother— 
You’ll work out pretty nearly to my mind 
The plan that’s been developed through the 
ages, 
And win the best, that life can have in 
store, 
You’ll be, my girl, a model for the sages, 
A woman whom the world will bow before. 
—Elizabeth Otis. 


How to Overcome Shyness 


GREAT help in overcoming shy- 

ness is for every boy and girl to 
have well-fitting, nice-looking clothes 
and shoes. Many young girls look and 
feel awkward because their dresses are 
too long or too short. Boys whose suits 
do not fit well and are full of wrinkles, 
find themselves painfully embarrassed. 
See that your hair, skin and nails are 
clean; your suits and dresses pressed 
each time you are to wear them. Then 
if you are still shy, you must exercise 
your will power. ia a es 


Never Have Time to Be Shy 


EVER be self-conscious but always 

be modestly, self-confident. The 
best way to attain this end is to get a 
good education, for that is fast becom- 
ing the hallmark of quality and worth. 
Read articles on various subjects and 
study the questions of today, so that 
you may converse with anyone. It is 
very easy to be too busy to us A 
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Mr. Citizen 


Do you realize the close personal interest you have 
in electric light and power? 


While the number and location of customers may 
not at present justify the expense of constructing and 
maintaining a line to give service, adequate financial 
support and fair regulation tend towards gradual 
extension of existing lines. 


Growth depends upon the financial stability and 
physical efficiency of the local electric light and power 
company. 

Physical efficiency is possible only when financial 
Stability is present. In turn, therefore, the soundness 
of these financial and physical qualities depends upon 
you, and other citizens like you, for the support nec- 
essary to enable the company to meet the enormous 
growing demands for more service. 


So great is this self-interest, and so rapidly is it 
becoming generally realized, that already more than 
1,600,000 people have invested in electric light and 
power company securities. Wherever there are large 
numbers of these “customer owners” the ideal form 
of “public ownership” exists. 


Such investors not only show faith in their own 
community by financially supporting the electric light 
and power company which serves it, but they keep 
their money within the community, helping build it, 
and make more prosperous conditions for all. In addi- 
tion, this tangible evidence of faith tends to attract 
outside capital for the industrial and commercial up- 
building of the community generally. 


A greater and better community can mean only 
greater and better opportunities for citizens. Therein is 
found your self-interest. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


reas 




















‘EXCLUSIVE. FEATURES—LOWEST PRICE 


SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 
Drop- Head, Steel 
Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 


When it arrives use it free for 15 days. If then you are 
fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95 and pay $4.00 each month 
for? months—$31.95in all. If it does not suit you shipit back at our 
expense and we will refund even the freight you paid on arrival. 

Genuine Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; tron Stand, enameled x 
glossy black; Head folds inside, leaving flat table top; Automatic Bets r 
bin Winder; Self Threading Cylinder Shuttle; Adjustable haben oo . 
up-to-date improvements. All tools and accessories free, Write today. 


.NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CoO. 
pepr.Giilos CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 
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'2S5 WR, GUARANTEE 








Remember, you must mention The 
Progressive. Farmer when you write 
an advertiser, or our guarantee does 
not protect you. 


WAGONS 


SEWING MACHINES 

90-Day Free Trial! Unlimited Guarantee. 

Write Today for Free Catalog showing Reduced Prices. 
SUMMERS BUGGY C 

P. © Bom 1026, 


BUGGIES 


HARNESS 


‘Barnesville, Ga 
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Mont Amoena Seminary 


A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Efficient training in courses of a broad culture. A loyal school 
spirit. Student morale high. Christian teachers. Modern con- 
veniences. Building clean. 30 miles from Charlotte. Expenses 


$200 per year. Address, 
The Registrar, MONT AMOENA SEMINARY, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 














NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING, STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture—Including General Agriculture and Specialized Courses in Farm 
Crops, Agricultural Engineering, Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Biology, Horticulture, Poultry ?— 
Soils, Veterinary Medicine, Vocational Education. In Agricultural Chemistry, Textile Chemistry, and 
Dyeing In Civil Engineering, Architecture and Highway Engineering. In Electri cal Engineering. In 
Mechanical Engineering. In Textile Engineering, Textile Manufacturing, Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
In Agricultural Economics and Business Administration 
TWO-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Textile 
ONE-YEAR COURSE in Auto Mechanics 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for Freshman Class—15 
2%; Science, 1; Elective, 64 

FOR CATALOG, ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, AN ENTRANCE BLANKS, WRITB 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 





Manufacturing. . 


Units—English, 3; History, 2; Mathematics, 























$145-to $168 pays for board, literary tuition, rent, heat and electric light at 


Piedmont High School Mid the Hills at Foot 


of Blue Ridge, 
Mineral water. No Malaria. Mountain Scenery. 


College trained, ex- 
Literary, Business, Bible, Music, Pedagogy. State accredited. 
BOARD AT COST ——— 
“It is the best and cheapest in the state-——Hon. E. M. Koonce. | 
“In my opinion, there is no High Sch ool in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educ ational work.’’—Judge E. Y. Webb, former M. C. 9th district. 
Term opens August 8. We finish early so boys can start farm. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address W. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Co., 


for 9 months. 
perienced teachers. 


N.C. 




















THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CARGLINA 

“MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
This well known school for Boys and Youns Meu i mae enjoyed an 
easing Pann eee in ree it yea Se oage is a 30 Discrimi- 
ting pa s it SAFE SCHOOL 
HG H STANDARDS eAND ‘Thiowor G H INSTRUC TION It 
»ps the whole man—head, han and heart Expenses $250 
$275. New Dormitory with all modern conveniences. Boarding 

stu lents limited to 150. 

Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 


Address 
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OH, YOU RADIO FANS! 


Here’s the Book You Need, for It Explains Everything About 
the Wonderful Radio Telephone in Simple Language, 
No Technical Terms, and It Covers the 
Grouad Completely 


It Tells Everything! 


It tells it in homely every day words so that you can learn in two hours 


It tells everything. It is absolutely 
It is written by an expert, 
asked by 


all that there is to know about Radio. 
complete. There are no technical terms used. 
who was once an amateur. It gives the questions commonly 
novices and their answers in common every day language. 


This book “Radio Telephone” is 444x6 inches and contains 94 pages. It 
is profusely illustrated to make the explanations clearer. Each chapter 
ends with a summary of the important facts you are to get from it. It 
gives the International Morse code, and tells how to learn it. The last 
chapter is made up of 54 of the commonest questions asked about radio 
and its operation, with each answer clear and concise. It explains the 
meaning of each expression as aerial, antenna, radio waves length, tuning 
coil, interference, static, detector, condensor, variometor, loose coupler, 
vario coupler, crystal detector vacuum tube, and others. With this little 
book, everything that is read in the papers about radio will be understood 
and thoroughly enjoyed. 


You want this book and you can carn it or get it cheap with a subscription 
(new or renewal) to The Progressive Farmer. If your subscription is 
paid ahead, we will credit you with a full year in advance of your present 
date if you take advantage of this offer. 


Offer No. 1 


Send $1 for a l-year subscription to The Progressive Farmer and a copy 
of “The Radio Telephone.” Both for $1. 


Offer No. 2 


" No. 1, and as a reward we 
You can sell Offer No. 1 
with a few minutes work. 


Send us $2 covering two subscriptions for Offe 
will send you a copy of “The Radio Telephone. 
dead easy, so you can earn a book for mat 
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to ‘Seventeen | 


’ care of The Progressive Farmer 








Club Members Should Have Club 
Meetings 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

again let me say, if you are a 
club member, whether corn club, pig 
club, canning club, or what not, try to 
have a club meeting frequently. 

Not long ago I attended a meeting of 
one of the most successful clubs in the 
South. Here are some of the things that 
made this club a success: 

1. The club had a local leader. He 
was a young man, 20 years of age, who 
had been in club work for six years. He 
had made a success of his club work, he 
was heart and soul interested in the club 
work, and the boys and girls respected 
him. 


Once 


At the first meeting a definite pro- 
gram of work for the year was outlined. 
The program for each meeting is pre- 
pared in time so that all may know just 
what they are to do. The me etings are 
held twice a month regardless of the 
weather. The program is changed so 
there is something new each time. 

3. Each member has something to do. 
Nothing will kill interest in a club quick- 
er than for the leader and a few mem- 
bers to do all the work and talking. 

4. Each member answers the roll-call 
by giving a one-minute report on work 
done since the last meeting. 

5. Members who fail to keep their rec- 
ords up-to-date are dropped from the 
club, ‘ 

6. Several times during the year the 
club gives a picnic, goes on a fishing trip, 
has athletic contests or some other form 
of recreation and play. p 

The secretary of the club gives the 
local papers reports of the meetings and 
special club work done. 

8. Parents of club members are invited 
to attend the meetings. 

“Order of Busi- 
Maybe i 


I am going to give the 
ness” followed by this club. 
will be helpful to your club: 

Preliminary Business.—1. Meeting called to 
order by president. 2. Roll call. (Answer by 
giving one-minute report on work done.) 3. 
Rehding minutes of previous meeting. 4. 
Old business. 5. New business. 


Program.—!. Music: club songs. 2. Talk 
on some club subject by a club member. (Or 
demonstrations and club contests.) 3. Dis- 
cussion, all members taking part. 4. Talk 
by local leader. 5S. Discussion. 6. Music. 7. 
Club yells. 8. Talks by visitors. 9. Adjourn- 
ment. 

The rules that have spelled success for 
this club will enable you to have a better 
club. Why not try them? 

UNCLE P. F. 


More Letters on Reading 
READ “Pollyanna” a few years ago 
when it appeared in The Progressive 

Farmer as a continued story. I enjoyed 
the story because it was interesting, and 
because Pollyanna always found some- 
thing to be glad about. [If everybody 
would try to do as Pollyanna did, they 
would be happier—Guy M. Howard. 
(We're glad you enjoyed “Pollyanna.” 
We’re going to begin a new serial in The 
Progressive Farmer some time soon that 
will be a different sort of story, but every 
bit as interesting.) 

One of my favorites is ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” I like it because it is like a 
novel, yet from beginning to end it 
teaches perseverance, and that those who 
are faithful will be rewarded ia the end. 
—Mary Ruth Davis. (This book tells a 
story that nearly all of us live, and it 
will always be interesting.) 

‘Laddie” is a story of country life, and 
typical of the country as it should be. 
The boys and girls are true to life, good 
enough but not too good. One reason I 
especially liked this book is because 
everything turned out just right. I do 
like a book with a happy ending !—Isobel 
Patterson. (Most of us prefer stories 
with happy endings, though some people 
don’t like to admit it.) 

One of the very best books I ever read 
was “The Tale of Two Cities” by Dick 
ens. Another favorite is “John Halifax,” 
because he was so manly and courteous. 
He started off pSor and won fame and 
married the woman of noble birth he 
loved. — Margaret Law. (These books 
have always been favorites of mine. You 
have made good selections.) 


I enjoy reading, because it is, interest- 


think, helps n 

and composing, helps me to 
remember things, and helps me to ex 
press my thoughts better.—Ruth Shetley. 
(These are very good reasons, but we 
suspect the real one for most of us is the 


one Ruth puts first.) 


ing, it makes me 


my English 


My favorite book is “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” because it teaches 
us how to be happy on small means. 
Mrs. Wiggs had lots of troubles, but she 
always wore a smile and always shared 
the happiness she had with 
Blockley Hatcher. (This is a worthwhile 
lesson to get, and we are sure you en- 
joyed reading this book, too.) 

The book I enjoyed reading most was 
“Miss Minerva and William Green Hill.” 
Every time Billy got into meanness he 
would have to go to bed. That is what 
I liked about it—his aunt was trying to 
raise her children right.—Nora Watson. 
(This sounds a little as if Nora liked for 
Billy to be sent to bed, but we don’t be- 
lieve that is exactly what she meant.) 


others.— 


From Canada to Mississippi 


E CAME irom Canada to live in 

Mississippi. We drove through the 
country in a car and camped out and had 
lots of fun. We saw many nice farms 
and pretty farm homes and purebred 
cows. There was beautiful scenery and. 
waterfalls on the way, too. 

We like our new home. fine. We like 
this country, only the schdol system isn’t 
quite so good as. we had in Canada. I 
especially like the watermelons and 
peaches in summer time. 

MARY CLARK 

Forest County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note —We’re glad this 
new-comer likes the South. We hope it 
won't be many years before the South 
will have schools as good as can be found 
anywhere in the world. 


Likes Raising Chickens 


OUR years ago I jeined the poultry 

club and ordered one sitting of Barred 
Rock eggs. From that beginning I now 
have a fine flock of,75 fowls and have 
just sold off $31.90 worth of old hens, 
since it doesn’t pay to keep a hen after 
the third year. In this time Lhave sold 
over $300 worth of eggs. Most of these 
were sold at the open market price, as it 
seems few farmers care for purebred 
birds, and consequently I have few or- 
ders for eggs for setting. 

I haven’t kept an account of the ex- 
penses since the first year. The county 
discontinued club work after that year, 
but I have kept on raising chickens, as I 
like to do it, and find it profitable as well 
as pleasant. I have a little bank account 
and by the time I go to college, I hope to 
have enough to pay for extras like voice 
culture, piano lessons, etc. 

CHARLOTTE ROBERTS. 

Isle of Wight County, Va. 


Editor’s Note——Raising chickens is a 
good way to earn money to help you 
through college. Couldn’t you ‘start a 
movement in your county to have the 
boys’ and girls’ club again? 


(Age 11). 


Irttle 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 
tions 
OW many times does a cow chew 
her food? 
2. About how many 
does a cow spend in chewing 


hours a day 
her food? 
gallons will the 
hold? 


5 


do turtles lay their eggs: 


Quiz 


3. About how many 
stomach of an average sized cow 
4. Where 
IIl.—Answers to Last Week’s 
OW many 


cow have? Thirty 


t 


+ 1, 
permanent tect! 


2. How many division 
ments has the stomach of ; 
What other farm 
same number of compartme 
stomach? The 

. How are the tomachs used? 
The first three compartments help in 
the storage and handling of the food 
The fourth is the true stomach: in 
which that part of the digestion takes 
place that is ordinarily thought of as 
taking place in a stomach. 


sheep. 


four c 
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Saturday, July 15, 1922 


Root Crops to Plant Now and 
Enjoy Later 
ANY of the root crops, such as 
Mesisiss beets, turnips, and rad- 
ishes, may be grown for the fall 
and winter garden. None these 
should be sowed early in the spring, 
however, except beets intended as a 
spring crop. For fall and winter use, 
a second planting should always be 
made. These are much superior to 
beets allowed to grow all summer. In 
this section (Piedmont Virginia) the 
second planting should be made about 
luly 1. Salsify should be planted about 
the same time. 
l'urnips should not be planted until 
about August 1 and still later as you 
go South. Perhaps as good a rule as 
could be given for sowing turnip seed 
would be to sow about 60 days before 
the usual frost date, the idea being that 
they would not begin to bottom until 
the nights get cool. Turnips grown in 
hot weather will be strong and unfit to 
eat, while those making their root 
growth proper during the cool weather 
!l be sweet and tender. 


of 


Varieties to Select 


Tueee is considerable importance in 
the selection of right varieties. For 
those who may not be familiar with 
the different crops mentioned, it may 
be said that the Sandwich Island Mam- 
moth salsify is considered far superior 
to the older kinds. Of beets, the varie- 
ties are almost endless. The Dark Stin- 
son is the finest grained and the sweet- 
est the writer has ever grown. How- 
ever, they are not catalogued by all 
seedsmen. Hf you can’t obtain this 
seed, the Detroit Dark Red is standard 
and of good quality. The Purple Top 
Globe is perhaps the best all-round 
turnip. 


Try Some Winter Radishes 
INTER radishes are a very desir- 
able addition to the bill of fare 

when summer vegetables are growing 
scaree. They will be a real surprise to 
those who have not grown them be- 
fore. It should be remembered that 
they are quite distinct from the spring 
and summer types, having much larger 
tops and requiring a longer growing 
season. They should be planted about 
the same time as turnips, or a little 
later will do, the idea being the same 
in each case—that is, too have them 
make their root growth proper after 
cool weather sets in. Rose China and 
White Chinese are both good; the Iat- 
ter grows especially large—sometimes 
over a foot in length. They may be 
used when quite small, but are equally 


good: after attaining full size. They 
should be planted in rows two feet 


apart and thinned out to stand about 
four inches in the row. If the tops 
freeze down, take up the roots and 
bury them or pack in a cool place and 
they will stay nice all winter. 
Don’t Neglect the Onion 

O GARDEN anywhere south of Vir- 

ginia need be without green onions 
any time during fall and winter. It is 
usually better for the home gardener 


to plant the sets. For a permanent bed 
that will Jast from year to year, plant 
a small plot to the Egyptian or Peren- 
mal. These are not equal to many 


others in quality, but they will start 
early after being frozen down and are 


good when young and tender. This 
variety never makes bottoms and is 
only for use in the green state. Plant 


these somewhere to one side and they 
will last for years, though it is better 
to plant each year. For a main crop 
ot green onions better than the former 
in quality, either the White Pearl or 
Yellow Danvers is excellent—the form- 
er being che sweeter and the latter the 
more hardy of the two. The Egyptian 
sets should be put out about six w 
before the usual frost date and should 
be ready to use in late winter. The 
other varieties should be set about two 
or thtee weeks before frost and may 
be used as soon as large enough. All 
these will stand over winter and com- 
plete their growth in spring. 
H. P. HINMAN. 


Le 
eeKs 


Roanoke, Va, 


Editorial Comment.—‘“Desirable as the 
crops are in every fall and winter 
vurden,” says Mr, Hinman, “they are by 
no means the most important. That dis- 
tinction belongs to the salads.” Next 
week he will discuss the best ways of 


root 


growing salads. 
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the valus of this. 
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period. 


vantage. 


thoref ore, 


cOllege work. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 


May 3,5 1922. 


It is a great pity that so many of our 
bright young folks yield to the temptation to 
discontinue their studies before they. have com- 
pleted the regular high school course. 
how great this temptation is. 
get into active work and earn for one's 
and thus become independent, is perfectly nat- 
Nevertheless it is a mistake to do this 
wunlessa it is absolutely necessary in order 
help take care of one s family. 
man and every young woman should be willing to 
make real sacrifice in order to complete not 
only the high school course, but a,four years 
It 1s hard to over-estimate 

It is not alone what is 
leerned in high School and college, tut the 
training of the mind for clear and accwate think- 
Statistics show that young folks who have 
fitted themselves in high school and college have 
a far greater earning capacity than those who 
drop out and begin tusiness life at an earlier 
As our population grows, the uneducated 
man and woman will be at an even greater disad- 

A well trained brain and a strong and 
healthy body are alike necessary to those who 
would attain the highest success and who would 
get the most out of life. Let me urge you, 

to allow nothing except your bounden 
duty to come between you and your high school and 


Very truly yours, 


a 


AO, he tena 


Secretary. 


The a i I know Professor of Dairying in 
esire to this institution. For four 
self, years he was also a “dirt” 


Every young 


=>) 





HENRY WALLACE 


Henry Wallace is our 
present Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He is a graduate 
of lowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts and for two years was 


farmer and breeder of pure- 
bred livestock. He has held 
a multitude of positions im- 
portant in agricultural 
work, and left the editor- 
ship of “‘Wallace’s Farmer,” 
the leading weckly farm pa- 
per in lowa, to accept his 
job as Secretary of 
Agricuiture. When he speaks 
about the value of educa- 
tion, he knows what he is 
talking about. 


to 


present 


O 








VIRGINIA: 


Daleville College, Daleville. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Davidson College, Davidson. 
Guilford College, Guilford College. 
Lenoir College, Hickory. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. _ 
North Carolina College for Women, 

Greensboro. 








University of Virginia, University. 





pot 

You can’t begin 
too soon to try to 
find out which in- 
stitution, all things 
considered, offers 
the best training 
for your boy or 
girl. 

Write for Cata- 
logs promptly and 
inform yourself as 
to the advantages 
of each institution. 








— 





North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, College Station, 


Raleigh. 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
University of North Carclina, Chapel Hill. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 


Chicora College for Women, Columbia. 
Furman University, Greenville. 
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P This free catalogue will help you to solve 
your water supply problem and to select 
the nght kind of pump. 


KANAWHA WOOD and 
RED JACKET IRON PUMPS 


Easy to Work - Easy to Fix.” 
Give lasting satisfactory 
service. A child can operate 
them and when repairs are A 
can dc 





necessary you 
work yourself 
Nearly fifty years of success | 
ful pump building is your 
a¥Ell guarantee that we will supply “ 
eh you with the best 

j if your dealer can't supply 
you, write us direct. 


Kanawha Pump Works 
werres MOLASSES 


$450, For 
50 Gals Eovs!s corn, end cheaper. Mixed with 
roughage, replaces grait. SO-gallon barrels 
noe 625 pounds. Carlots-60 barrels-seve freight. Shipped, 
alt attached, payable on arrive) shipment. Samples irce. 
sue The J.J. Garvey Coa Dept. D, New Orleans, 




















Have you ever. advertised in The Progses- 
sive Farmer? Try it. It pays! 
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Insta 


COLONIAL 


For Stock Salt—Use Colonial Block Salt 


ntly Dissolving Salt Is Best 


The soft porous flakes of Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt melt instantly and completely like a snow 
flake. Every speck works. No waste. Best for 
cooking, baking, meat curing, butter making and 
table use. Does not lump or cake like ordinary salt. 


Goes farther because itis all salt, pure salt. No moisture in 
i White for free boo'klet. 


hicago Buffalo SA L T 


Smooth — Hard — Lasting — Won’t Chip 











MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


STUART McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Dentistry 
Nursing 








Medicine 
Pharmacy 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Founded 1838 and consolidated with University 
College of Medicine 1913. 
ped laboratories under ful time instructors, 
Unusual clinical facilities offered in three hos- 
pitals owned by the College, also in other in- 
stitutions. 


B4th Session Begins September (3th. 
For Catalog, address 

J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 

$402 East Clay Street, 


Completely 


RICHMOND, cok 


it. Your dealer has it. 
Akron, Ohio 
nta 
SPECIAL 
io eec ROOFING 
RUBBER 


The Colonial Salt Company, 
FARMERS 





It pays to put a good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect protee- 
tion and last for years Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 





kind). It has been widely used for 

ove” years in the South Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolis of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va, 


Seuth’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply Heuse. 
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U. S. Government Purchase 








All Steel. Sturdy and 
Comfortable. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 





strong and comfortable. All have been used and 
as good as new Makes an extra bed in an emerge: 
advertisement, or write for circular. 


i 1-16 in. Tube Ends; 10-Year Spring; 65 
Size 30x76 ins.; Weight 43 Bs. 
! cot Sam 
} st f Amy Is 
show signs of wear, ! goes they are 
icy or a couch or jer from this 





THE SOUTH'’S MAIL open HOUSE 
RICHMOND, VA 

















Whitman Hay Presses 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South. 

ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog 
and lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


No. 2, Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost less 
Fire-proof ; non-warpable ner 
ecules the strongest of all wall 
boards; widely us by U 
Government on permanent buil: ” 
ings. Write for factory prices and 
samples. HERCULES PLASTER 

BOARD CO., Norfolk, Va 





















Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 
















YOUR CANNING SUCCESS 
ASSURED 
“Everything Keeps” 
in THRIFT JARS 


If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will ship direct. 


BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, Baltimore, Md. 


Circular on Request | 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


BABY CHICKS 
8-Weeks 
Pullets 
Amazing Bar - 
gain Prices 


JUNE, nor Le AUGUST 
IVERY L4 
TOM ‘eaneen ENG. WHITE LEGHORNS, 
BROWN LEGHORNS, ANCONAS 
Full-blooded, 
Stock 
Sent Prepaid to Your Door. 
Live Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
The Best That Money Can Buy 
Send for FREE Bargain List Today. 
SUPERIOR POULTRY FARMS, 
P, Zeeland, Mich. 














Strong, Vigorous, Free Range 











[BEST BABY CHICKS 


August-September Delivery 
BOOK ORDERS NOW! 


i Dea cin Ga aae cw ae ¥40 60 o6 kta l0e each 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes .............. 12 eanh 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Brahmas ......... l5e each 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 


MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, Magnolia, Illinois 
L . 


LOOK 


Shiota” oy came 

le n & 

ty LB MONTH’S FEED FREE 
with each order, A hatch 


every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- 
lings. Select and Exhibition Grades. Catalog Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio. 


CHICKS! EGG BRED CHICKS CHICKS! 
Strong, healthy, purebred Anconas, $13 100; $7 50. 
White Leghorns, $12 100; $6.50 50. Extra special qual- 
ity, Sheppard Anconas, $16 100; $8 50. Barron English 
White Leghorns, $14 100; $7.50 50. Postpaid, guaran- 
teed. Big hatches weekly. 10-weeks pullets, $1.50 each. 
Catalog. Monarch Poultry Farms, Box P, Zeeland, Mich. 




















Postage PAID. 
live arrival guaranteed. 


95 per cent 























Any advertisement should be in our office 
at least 12 days before it is scheduled to 
appear. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


CHICKS—Extra Selected—CHICKS 


HEAVY LAYING STRAINS OF 
. 
White and Brown Leghorns 
ENGLISH TYPE 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
50 Chicks, $6; 100, $12; 250, $29; 500, $57.50; 1.000, 
$115.. Sent right to your door, Postpaid and Full 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. Order right from this ad. 
Reference, Zecland State Bank.. Fine Catalog Free. 


THE WOLVERINE HATCHERY, 
H. P. Wiersma, Prop., Zeeland, Mich. 


CHICKS— 8 CENTS —CHICKS 


Selected High-grade Chicks from posty Laying Stock. 
SUMM ! 





ER PRICE 
8. C. White, Brown tuly and p jack Leghorns, 50 
chicks, $5; 100, $45. Anconas, 50, $5.75; 


$9.50; 500, 


100, $11; 500 and White Rocks, R. C. 





Reds, 50, $6 , $57.50. White Wyan- 
dottes, 50, $ , $67.50. White Minor- 
cas, 25, $4.7 $18 Broiler chicks, 50, 


603 » o.- ° 
$4.50; 100, $8.50; 500, $40 Postpaid safely to you 
up to 1,200 miles. 95 per cent live ee guaranteed. 
Sank reference. Order right from this ad 
20th Century Hatchery, Box 16, New Washington, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR LATE JUNE 
Order now for quick shipment. 10.600 each Wednesday. 
Seven leading varieties of full-blooded stock. One 








grade only—the best. Brown and White Leghorng, 25 
chicks, $3.25; 50, $6. 50; 100, $10; 500, $50. Barred 
and White Rocks, Re: 25, $4; 50, $7.50; 100, $12 
sult Orpingtons, Wwinte Ww yandottes, 25, $41,50; 50, $8; 
100, $14, Mixed for fryers, 50, $5; 100, $10. Live de- 
livery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 

Choice Pullets and Hens for Sale. Circular. 


C. A. NORMAN KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





W. Leghorns—Less than 100, 1l2¢ 
a i" = or more, 10¢ each. 
. Reds—Less than 100, l3c 
* = as 100 or more, 12¢ each 
Barred Rocks and Buff Orpingtons 


CH Ic KS Less than 100 1l4c each; 100 or 
more 13c each. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, Bristol, 


Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 

Reds, $12; White and Brown Leghorns, $10 

per 100 Selected flocks, high _ producers 

Catalog Free. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,000 PUREBRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 

atalog Free. Prewar prices. Free five delivery. 
oe Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 


Virginia. 




















PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 
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A SHOW PROSPECT FOR 
FALL FAIRS 


Price $200 
Born November 12, 1921 


SIRE—AUDACITY OF ceecuses 54840— 
3acked by four generations of dams whose 
average production is 13,788.8 Ibs. of milk, 
with 629.2 Ibs. of butter fat. Twice Grand 











Champion, Maryland State Fair; first prize 
National Ds Show, 1919; second prize 
National Dairy Show, 1921, in class com- 


petition with the Grand Champion. 

DAM— HAYES’ LASS 3RD’S BETSY 98172— 
A heifer who is line-bred to SPOTSWOOD 

PEARL, 


DAI 8) the world’s champion for 





production of all breeds for threo years, 





BROOKLANDWOOD JIM, 
79098 








Brooklandwood Farms, 
BROOKLANDVILLE, 
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A Sermon in Figures 


it well. 


United 


sesses 


States pos- 
bination of natural 
advantages for poul- 
try raising than the 
South; in fact, few 
are nearly as well 
equipped. Yet the 
South makes the 
poorest showing of 
all in poultry and 
poultry products. 





ROTHPLETZ 


MR 


South Carolina makes the worst show- 
ing of all. Her average number of chick- 
ens reported per farm is 23. Alabama 
has 25, Georgia 26. Compare these fig- 
ures with 137 in Iowa, 113 in California, 
111 in Illinois, and 109 in Kansas. Then 
consider the enormous number of farms 
reporting no poultry at all: 34,455 in 
Mississippi, 32,728 in Georgia, 24,573 in 
Arkansas, and 23,103 in South Carolina. 


State 


United States 
Virg inia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Georgia 
lorida 
Tennessee 


Alab uma a 























tin issued by the United States Census 
Bureau and may therefore be considered 
accurate. The first table gives the num- 
ber of farms and percentage of all farms, 
reporting chickens kept, also number of 
farms not reporting, and the average 
number of chickens per farm in 1910 
and 1920. 

The second table shows eggs produced 
and chickens raised (including  esti- 
mates for farms reporting chickens kept, 
but not giving number of eggs produced 
or chickens raised). These reports are 
for farms only. There are no reports or 
estimates covering the vast amount of 
poultry raised or kept in towns and vil- 
lages. 

Poultry and eggs are two farm prod- 
ucts which not only should form a large 
part of the farm dietary, but also furnish 
an all-seasons’ source of cash income. It 
would seem clear that farmers in the 
Cotton Belt would realize the import- 
ance of increasing their poultry output 
as an easy, safe method of diversifying, 
and fighting the boll weevil. Study these 
figures. 


“Resting Eggs” That Have Come 
by Parcel Post or Express 
E NOTE that 
breeders who are 
for hatching advise buyers “to ( 
eggs to rest one day, after receipt, be- 
fore putting into incubators.” With all 


quite a number of 
advertising eggs 


due respect for “scientific” breeders, 
we think this advice is just pure 
“bunk”! It is well known that the 
sooner eggs are placed under hens or 
incubators after they are laid, the bet- 
ter, and we wish to know, will eggs 
“rest” any better outside of an incuba- 
tor than in one? If not, why lose one 


day’s time, and weaken the germs by 
just that time? 
ie 

A hen’s gizzard is a miniature grist 
mill which, to keep it in working or- 
der, requires grinding material. Grit, 
the hard, crystalline kind is a neces- 
sity, and lacking that the mill will not 





grind properly. 


[ [SUAI Y, the text prec edes the ser- 
mon. Our text follows, and we wish 
our Southern farmer readers to study 


No section in the 


a finer com- 





Oklahoma 
Tex as 
Washington, Oregon, and California 
! Reportir 
State Per Ce 
Number of Al 

United Sta 9,837 7 0.5 
Virginia 7 Ml 
North Carolina 7 11.6 
South Carolina 169,590 88.0 
Georgia. ° 278,004 $9.5 
Florida. 83.4 
Tennessee Q2.5 
Alabama 91.4 
Mississippi 87.3 
d ansas 89.4 
Louisiana 88.3 
Okla na. 91.8 
Texas.... ‘ 87.8 
Washington, Oregon and California 82.1 

These figures are taken from a bulle- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Why are so many eggs either thin 
shelled, or soft eggs with no shell at 
all? Mainly for lack of lime, as an 
egg shell is almost all lime. Now there 
is no better way to insure a good out- 
put of well-shelled eggs than by pro- 
viding a constant supply of lime 
Ground oyster shell is one of the best 


and most available forms and it should 
not be too coarse or poultry will reject 
it. Ground limestone may be used, but 
is not so easily obtained. 


Cotton Acreage Increased 


CREAGE planted to cotton this year 
is estimated at 34,852,000 acres by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in its crop report issued July 3. 
This compares with 31,678,000 acres the 
same date last year as shown in the re- 
vised estimate issued June 2, 1922, This 
shows an increase of about 10 per cent. 
Condition of the crop is reported at 71.2, 
as compared with 69.6 June 1, 1922, and 
with 69.2 July 1, 1921. 
The increased acreage is regarded by 
the department as a partial return to nor- 












ved (Dozens) | Chickens Raised Including 
sti 3 | Estimates 
1900 1919 | 1909 
01,959 460.6 
183 15 
047 006 13,7 
1,952 
3,012 














+698 
1,830,416 
9,111,223 
3 », 570,587 
45 110,017 } 16,817,261 
70,264,074 | 77,377 25,829,724 ° 
100,106,181 68.911.440 20/939, 416 14,014,403 
Av'ge Num Der | 
| | of Chicke 
Number of Chickens Per Farm {| Farms Not 
nt) - | t 
l 1920 | 1910 1920 1910 
| 280,340,959 62 | 50 | 
| 5,684,703 5 | 33 
| 4,566,428 30 20 
| 694,970 23 18 
| 1,890,069 26 20 
| 1,239,680 35 31 
7,341,469 49 | 33 
| 1,589,660 25 | 21 | 
4 vy | 21 | 
| 33 | 28 
| 31 | 388 
| 63 48 
| 7 | 36 
| 86 | 65 | 
mal conditions, resulting fro'n better 


prices and low stocks. Increases in acre- 
age are shown in all states except South 
Carolina and Georgia. The big cartry- 
over of stocks from last year has been 
cut in half and surplus cotton has practi- 
cally disappeared. 

Improved condition of the crop is the 
result of better weather conditions pre- 
vailing in the Western states during the 
last two weeks in June. In the Eastern 
states where there have been excessive 
rains a decrease in condition has oc- 
curred. 

Boll weevils.are reported more numer- 
ous this year than ever before in the 
history of the American cotton industry. 
In the Southeast the damage is already 
reported as considerable. On account of 
the lateness of the crop, it is difficult to 
estimace the exact damage, the depart- 
ment states. 

The acreage in Georgia shows a de- 
crease of 5 per cent, while that of Ala- 
bama shows an increase of 32 per cent, 
and Florida an increase of 75 per cent. 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida show a 
13, 12, and 10 per cent loss, respectively 
in condition since the report as of May 
25. With the exception of Mississippi 
and Tennessee, all the states east of the 
Mississippi lost in condition since May 
25. With the exception of Louisiana, all 
states west of the river showed an ‘im- 


proved condition. Wo en ee 


Sudan Grass for Summer Grazing 
HE 


Experiment Station 

finds Sudan grass exceedingly satis- 
factory as a summer grazing crop for 
hogs. They are recommending that it be 
sowed right now. Sowed at this sea ott 
of the year, it will grow off very rapidly, 


Kentucky 


and be ready for grazing in a very few 
weeks. They recommend that the hogs 
be turned in when the grass is as much 
as 10 inches high. 

This might be a good suggestion for 
hog men in this section who find them- 
selves facing a a ese ige of grazing crops: 
But if you do this, just bear in mind it 
should be on good land. For no er »p 


will grow off reply on very poor land. 


W:'C.L. 
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July 15, 1922 


Saturday, 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
The above rate applies to the Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish ee use. 


LIVESTOCK — 


eee 
low Your Adve Ttisen 1ent “a Chance “to * “Make ¢ Good” 
Ru it consecutively and get better results 


__BERKSHIRES 
Purebred Berkshires G ri Stua 1, Eas 














_Larse Berkshires St me ¢ Gate Farm, 

















DUROC-J -JERSEYS _ 

D Pigs of the Best Breeding. Ritchie & Rainey, 
Petersburg, Va., Route 4 

Registered Duroes— Tig 1 t litters. 10-weeks 
pigs, $10, pedigrees included Fairview Farms, Ram- 
ne N ‘ 

Registered Duroc-Jerseys- rvice b “gilts, 
and pigs Priced in reach of everyone. Alex- 
ander "Fairfield, Va 

Registered Durocs—Big Type, Spring Pigs tred 
Sow Farmers’ prices, to make room. Wilk ; 


Stock Farm, Brandy Statien, Va 








og rebre / Duroc ersey Piz rs Big bone type; three 
m $12 each, re ed in buyer’s name free; 
lera oth ad Money back guarantee. Oak Grove 
Stock Farm, Camden, N. 
yoo Te 





Registered Spotted re 


land-Chinas 
pigs pairs no relati R 


Wilson 


Whit Spotted Poland-C hinas—10 weeks - old pigs, 
solute from 40 to 60 IDs., carrying Booster King, 
Archa Bae! k King,, Paul No. 20 blood. Boar pigs, $15; 
sow pi $20. Bred gilts and sows, a matter of corre- 
Bpo yndence Geo. K. Smith & Son, Lewisport, Ky. 


-Bred sows, spring 
Darlington, ™ 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Young Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls— bar- 
gain prices fountain View Farm, Verdery, Cc 








HOLSTEINS 


25 Holstein ~ Heifers—8 Guernseys—About 2% years 
a $46 Ww 











Hundley, Boydton, Va. 
stered Holstein Bull Calves—Record d Rar- 
gaim price for quick gale. Willow Glen Stock Farm, 


randy Station, 





JERSEYS 
A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
Aceredited herd. Keynolda, Inc., Rey- 








For Sale 
Bull Calves 
dams. U. §. 
nolda, N. C. 





























Registered Jersey Bull—3 years old; dam made 678 
Ibs., 85 per cent butter Few calves from register of 
raerit dams. Bargains. Erlai Mills Daigy, Erlanger, 
North Carc fina, 

_RED POLLS _ 

Dual Purpose Red Polled Cattle—Of t 
best for the South. If you haven't the } 
will exchange for beans and peas. Oak Grove Stock 

im, Cluster Springs, Halifax Co., Virginia 

SHEEP 

Fine Dorset Bucks—$20 to $30. Stacy’s Farm, 
Amelia, Va 

Dorset Yearling and Ram Lamt Champic bred. 
Ten polled and h rned Hereford bulls, 6 months to 3 
years Hugh Coyner, Waynesbor Va 

GOATS 
ts—Reasonable Will exchange some for 
hickens Al ince K Meba 
TWO ‘OR MORE BREEDS 
Purebred Devon Calvye F ‘ Sheep f 
I ¢ 
;— From 
I Craftor 
iT farime 
I Hlamy 

1 4 and Red 
ye ng d tw y Ag Apply Farms 
W.N Chaming "Mar ! 





DOGS 
White Collie Pups—Adult Male Bargains Green 
Acre Kennels, Marion, Ala 
Collia Puppies—Sable and White—Male, $8; female, 
$4 ‘levie Anderson, Cc 1 





.a pie Re for 
‘ 50. Chas. Briley, Polkt 
Bull Doe Puppies—The la e kind. Males, $10; 
fem es $7. 50. J. W. Moffett, Fayett Miss. 


delivery. Male, $5; 
c 
































For sale Register: <d Airedale Puppies Male . $30; 
females, $20. H. E. Grizzard, Drewryville, Va 
Purebred Potnters—Ready for fall training. Males 
$15; temales, $10. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8. C 
k Jale—Hound and P ter Puppies-——-All high 
tock Prices reasonable. Jones Kennels, Lile 
Atredale Pups Age 5 months; reg a- 
furnished. Males, $25; fe lens $10 
m Oven la, Vi 
Pointer or Sette Dog—3 years or under 
good retriever, and priced right for cash. 
istered dog pref rred. Lock Box 122 Durha im, a, N. y 
ANON 
A. C. Searboro yt Ga.—Sheppard Aneona 
Cockert ts $1.: 5 ee nge for pullets 
Ss. € Aneonas—Hens, cocks cockerels, March 
hatebet, .. each and up. F. L, Hudson, Greenville, 
Nerth (‘arclina 


5 LEGHORNS 

July Chicks for 
horns (Young’s 
baby chicks 





January Layers—S. C. White Lerc- 
Strain) — Strong, viserous, healthy 
from select breeders, expertly mated pre- 











paid by parcel post, 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed, $10 per 200, or 12 cents each. Thousands ready 
for shipment every week Prompt shipment. Request 
Catal North Carolina’s largest producer of White 
Leghori baby chicks, Eleventh seasor Carl Gilli 
kind, Sitter City, N.C 

ate PL -YMOUTH ROCKS~ 

The mpson’s Dark Imperie! Ringlet Rocks Direct— 


Stock i ages Bees, 3. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jones- 


Ville 





— 


Rhode Tata I; 





nd Reds _— Ten y hens and one male 
t borgain Write Riverside Red Farm, Shelby, 
North c 














wolina 
"Sipe salo’’—400 Marly Hatch S$. C. Red Cock- 
Rest ever. Best selected, $2 each 
ui l-year hens, cocks, $3 each, D. H. 
t FAtion,  & 








~ SEEDS AND PLANTS 


3EANS 


1 Ma ammoth Yellow a 
tdwe. €o., Bethe 


_ ei ins 


Ped et aw 3 peene- $1.5 50 per “bushel. 


CABBAGE—COLLARDS—TOMATOES 


























For Fall and Winte Cabbi and Collards—Set 
plants now 500, T5c; 1,000, $1.2 G. W. Murray, 
Claremon N. C 

Cabbage, Collard at Plants—Fall | 
300, 50c: 600, $1 l oaid, ins i 
now. M Pla rt Mill, 8. ¢ 

? 000.00 Waket ‘ ha 1 and Flat Cabbage 

ird Pla I i 8 g st 
I ai H ul I Fy k Va 

Tomato | 3 Late Planting—Leadi arieties, 

" i Cc i t ume price 
P a nsured Meckle re Pla Maxtor 
N (a 

Late I D Drum Head and Wakefields | 

( l d Cabbage ¢ Lat 
ts—S2 1, 006 $1.25 500, postr 7, insured 

le I ms, Maxt N. ¢ 

MWlions eee i Collard Fa 
header leading varieties; 250 postpaic i post 
paid, 75 xpressed, 1,000, $1 000, $7.50. Quick 





“Whiter Parks, Pisgah, N. ¢ 


shipments 


and Cabbage Co ard 























100,000 Fine Cabbage, Tomato 
ts Ready 5c 100; 300, 85 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 
i Expressed, 10,00 cash. Satisfaction 
r money back Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
ng Varieties ¢ abt age Tomato an Collard 
50 . postpaid, 500 postpaid, 75« by ex 
1,000; 10,000 37 50. Satisfactory plants from 
ed gi er insures good plants =m &, Parks, 

‘ 

Cabbage, " abbage Collard Plants—Early 
and late cial pries for July only, 25c 
100; 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; mailed, prepaid. 
Expressed, 10,000, $10, cash. Councill Seed Company, 
Franklin, Va 

Strong, Well-rooted Plants—Leading Varieties Fal? 
Cabbage, Collard, Tomatoes—600, $1; 1,000, $1.50, 
prepaid, ins d $1 1,000, expressed. Transplanted 
tom ato, 60 cents 100 Springdale Farm, Monroe, N, C 








akefic d, ¢ per hagen and Flat Cabbage, also Col- 

lard Plants for Late Sett 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid By expre $1 per 1,000 Plants packed in 
damp moss, and satisfactory plants and delivery guar- 
anteed T. J Cox Franklin, Va. 


Collard 


“Cabbage lants—Leading varieties, tomato, 
celery, beet, lettuce, Bermuda onion, kale, and Brussel 
sprouts, now ready; parcel post paid. 100, 30c; 30( 


7T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Ruby King and Pimiento 
rhe 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, 9 1,001 


ction guaranteed. D. F. Jamison, Sum- 













CLOVER 
Bur Clover Seed for Sale—$l1 per bushel, F. O. B. 
Marior Field run. Mrs. Carrie B. Hogue, Marion 
Alabama 


Bur Clover—Th 





roughly inoculated, which insures 


stand; screened once; no noxious weeds or grasses N 
order for less than 5@ Ibs., 8¢ per Ib., F. O. B. Abbe 
ville, S. ¢ Valuable printed instructions with every 
order. Robt. 8. Link, Abbeville, 8. 

PEAS 


W h ppoc rwill) Peas —$1. 6 > mixe d, $1 5f 
c 


Por Sale— 
xander, Connelly Springs. 


D. W. Alex 








For Sale Mixed peas, $1.40 bu Irons and Brab 

hams, $1.65 bu W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga 
Peas—Sound, Recleaned Stock—New 2%-bushel bag 
75; mixed, $1.50. F. H. McCrae, Den 


Brabham, $1.75; 
’ 4 








Peas, Peas, Peas — Mixed, $2.15 
$2.25; Iron, $2.30, F B., cast 


























qua Wi pay more? O. F. M “Cr 
orth Ca a 
POTATOES 
Improved Porto Ric Plants—90e 1,00( ~ Over 1,000, 
7 Brannon Bros., Baxley, Ga 
RYE 
Abruzzi Rye—Pure,. well-ma ured, well-cleane 6e 
irely bagged; $2.50; freight paid om 20 bushels o1 
mor Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. € 
TOMATOES 
to-4 v1! 1 Plants—Now ready Set me 
f ol ingston Globe variety, postpaid, 50( 
1; ext $1.50 per 1,000. Thomasville Pla 
( I masville, Ga 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Plant We Grow Them—Not how heap, but how 
good. Cabbage, tomato, heading collard, a «loz 
= t wha ou want, qui delivery Sat 
mers our guide. 300, $1; 1,000, $ 
10,0060 expressed fr Council t 
anklir 
TREES 
Get Our Prices Before Ordering J. Van Lindley 
Nursery Co P mona, 








and Grafted Paper Shell Pe- 





Bearing g Budded « 











ear 8 Ww wrid’s large pecan nursery, and finest 
trees gu aranteed, Cats Ws free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton M s3 

Fruit Trees—-ireatly reduced prices; « ar 8 





June budded peache 


berries, 


apples, pears 

mulberries, ornamet 
e 64-page catalog T 
Cleveland _Te mn 


~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Advertising “Brings sett er “Results— Don’t 
Progressive Farmer. 





buts, pecans 






0X 108 





Persistent 
miss an issue in The 


_NORTH CAROLINA 











Sa 
ute In ma of bx ~< 
em h ‘gre ‘ ol 
For Lease—Farm, 850 Acres Duplin ¢ ounty, North 
Carolina—Third cultivated, varied cro] i residences 


J. A. F., Room 2701, 61 Broadwa 

For Bale—9%3-Acre and Over 
grain, cotton; fruit never fai on Nati ! 

Highway; gara he itjoi 

convenieM; 6 

town im county 

reasonable. N 


New York ¢ 














VIRGINIA 


Come to Virginia—See the home- 
free beard and Jodlging 

nse. If you buy, we 
for catalog of 509 
Many cheay 
Address 





Farms! Farms 
seeker’s friend We fur 
and show the country at our ©x 
refund your > abit fare. WwW 
farms in 30 best yuntie n 
farms, — fine “valley and river “farms. 















d _R. Flam, Scotisville, Va We 
SCHOOLS bese COLLEGES 
Wantel— Men, Boys— $35 week. Become automobile 
experts Sample fesse lin Institute, 





Rochester, 
Learn Gown Designing—$35 week 

Sample lessons free Franktin 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN ‘irs 


Agents Seth Rusler Pumps, Disinfectors, Aut 
washoers—Davis sold in 2 days rewently. Protits 
$2.75 coach New Plan. Sprayer Company, Johnstown, 
Ohio 


Side Line Salesmen Wanted—To sell coal | to your 
trade in carload lots. Earn a week’s pay in an hour, 
For particulars, write, Washington Coa) Co., 3510 So. 
Racine, Chicago. 

Ambitious Men—Write today for 
tion, selling subscriptions to America’s most popular 
automobile and sportsman’s magazines. Quick sales, 
Big profits Pleasant work, Digest Pubtishing Co., 


Dept. G-418 


Wanted—Women, 
Learn while carning 
Institute, _Dept. G-541, 





RADA 











attractive proposi 








(15) 607 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mendihg leaks in all uten- _ 


HONEY 




















sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. I ancy White Hone ity ( 
701. Pe msterdam, Ny $3 — hw . A - eng < guaran teed; 10 WDs., 
Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, eteady aime Wines tos sa ve 
’ ¢ We Want to Buy G Chur é 
work Good je line farmers, teachers and others : . Sead BH 
P t i rke w te t for 4 Sd_price, Durh au Dur nam, NC. 
_ Pure Palmetto Honey—By prepaid parcel post, 12 
bs., $2. 7 6 Ib $1.25 R. C. Boswell, Wilson, Fla 
Ss ! 5 1 
HIDES AND WOOL 
Hides and W Ww i Farmers to ship their 
beef hides, hor hides id wool di 
o} 1 E. Ha Morr 
ROOFING 
Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
roofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall beard: ridge 
roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 


Write us for prices We furnish mechanics 
ds when eg: Budd-Piper Roofing 
Durham, 


cornices 
to erect our go¢ 
Distributors, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





eee Co 






































ints, Notes, ¢ laims — Collected anywhere in 
No charges unless collected. May’s ollection SCHOOL DESKS 
Somerset Ky a “ 
School De io Write for prices and complete deser iy 
Ilemstitching and Picoting Promptly a neatly ¢ ” me » ™ . 
done at l0c per yard, thread furnished and return tion. Hickory Handle & fg. Co., Conover, N.C 
pos me paid Mrs. H Creech, Hickory, N. ¢ SONG POEMS 
BEES Song Poems Wanted—We compose musi¢ free, pub 

ai ‘ida First” Q ; Stal brings circular ish free, and sell on commission basis, Swain Pro- 
Ind Rive 2 at brings circular. motional Agency, 1903 North Ave., Chicago. 
7 Be SYRUP 











6 for $5.50. 

Italian Queens 
“Robt. Stroud’’ 
Write Stroup 4 


Six l-gallon cans 


Gearge Ri bbon Cane Syrup t 
Ralph Griffin, 


vase, $3 case Barrel syrup, 30c gallon. 
Douglas, ar 











VEHICLES 
Standard Wagons—N: 





GRAHAM FLOUR 


SSS For 


Sale—Five Government 





_ New Crop Graham (Whole Wheat) Flour+Send us _ better for huahering and heavy hauling. All new stoc k 
$1.25 for 24 Ibs., add 60c¢ for prepayment; 100 Ibs. Cash price $48 O. B. Calypso. Calypso Supply C 


Khodes Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. Calypso N. { 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 




















CURLES NECK FARM 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


YOU ARE INVITED.... 
to the bred-sow sale, Saturday, August, 5th. 


Come to look, if not to buy. We want you to imow us,- 
the farm, the hogs, our breeding policy and standards, 


Hogs paye Good hogs pay better. DUROCS pay best, 
we believe, To supply you with the best of Durocs i 
for your foundation stock is our business. : 


As good as our best goes in our sales, not some we | 
just "want to get rid of.“ If there are any of that i 
kind, they go for pork. Our sale hogs are good hogs. 


yemakers. Lately they have 

been many a man's salvatione Hogs will keep on making 
money, and can make more in the South than anywhere on 

Earth. Get some good Durocs working for youe 


Hogs have always been mon 


This is a BRIGADIER sale: sows and gilts bred to 
Brigadier; gilts sired by Brigadier; and some good 
Brigadier boars. Brigadier, the Grand Champion,is 
well known. His name behind & hog means something. 


The Brigadier gilts in this sale are bred to that great 
son of Walt's Top Col. that we call COLONEL CURLES. 
Don't ask-us to describe him. One man tried it and is 
stuttering yet! Some hog! You'll like him too. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH DUROCS" - our new booklet. 
Send for it today. It's 


free, Also sale catalog. 


and better hogs, 





E. B. Keeley, Supt. 
Curles Neck Farm, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

















BERKSHIRES 


eee eee 


Pinehurst Berkshires =a Tipe NERO of Setters 
$5 $5— Bred Sows —$65 “x Seisors , Med) aud, Ope 5 ws and. dilts, $85. to 


x r sows + 
a few TRIED . ©. RHODES, NORTH “RIVER, VA. 
© our herd boars, at $65 


RA ne caattnetaiatinattindh — ~ 







yi liy 
BROOD SO} ws. 
All good produce and rea) bargain 


Pinekurst Farm, 7 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, PINEHURST, N. C. 
3 ad 














6. 4, Cs 

c. PIGS, GILTS, BOARS 0. I. 

R (both sexes), Bred Gilts, and 
s National prize- winning 
blood Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. All stock must 
be as represented or money refunded Write for cir- 
c 

R 


uiars and prices, 
1. Q. OWEN Route |, BEDFORD, VA. 








egistered O. I. C. Pigs 
ervice Boars, of State and 














—_ BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS — | 


DO AWAY WITH pat SCRUB BOAR 
AND GRADE UP UR HERD WITH 
ONE OF MY REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 
BOAR PIGS 


JERSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


eee es eee 


Jerseys— Register of Merit —Jerseys 





A good, M arch, of April Pig will cost you only $15, tablished 1908 
Fr. O. hits Chureh; re tration papers free, Stock Quoted at Ali Times. 
FRED D. PAXTON Large Healthy Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls. 





MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. 
































EAST FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA. 
~~ _ J oo _ 
Large Type Berkshires —REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— 
After being s ld up for some months, we acain offer some Bull Calves for Sale 
royally bred Sages a ey PIGS at prices that 6at 7 oe — 
ist “ Also oO tstanding young bred SOWS Sired by grandson of MAY K¢ HO SYLVIA, from 
r % K ie. TER WRITE “NOW good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap 
HILLCREST FAR CL ARKSVILLE, VA. proval, Herd holds four State records. 
. al 
HAMPSHIRES Ellerslie Stock Farm, 
nasi tl ne stent tiin nsacat ital PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
ih 4 








(RIDGEWAY HAMPSHIRES 


As good as the best blood, intelligent breeding, 
rolling bluegrass hills and eareful attention will 
crow them, 
Poundation 
tucky, and IT, 





KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding | 


"The Blood lines that have made Holstein History’’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates, 


from Walnut Hall Farm, of Ken 
W. McLaughlin Farm, of Maxwet 


ton, W. Va . Large number of yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
We offer a few two-year-old and yearling Rams being imtrocueed. 
and a number of Kwe and Ram Lambe. BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 


ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 
HOLLINS, HERD ACCREDITED. 
308. A, TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 





BLAND, VA. 
er 





| weweneer BROTHERS, 











9638 Butkhr Bhiy , Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











Why are skyscraper 
skeletons fiery red? 


(y= day there is a towering framework of steel 
beams, looming black and gaunt against the sky. 
A few days later the same steel skeleton is a flare 
of brilliant orange-red. 

Along the railroad, flashes of the same vivid hue 
greet your eye—here a bridge, there a tank; every 
piece of exposed iron or steel construction puts on, 
now and then, its coat of red. 

Only one 200th of an inch thick, this flaming coat, 
yet it is an armor that wards off decay and destruction. 


4 v 4 


The very words “‘iron’”’ and ‘“‘steel’’ are synonymous 
with strength and permanence; nevertheless these 
structural materials, when unprotected, fall an easy 
prey to nature’s destructive forces. Let iron or steel 
remain exposed one day to the air, and rust begins. 
Rust is decay—and decay is ruin. 

The orange-red armor that prevents rust and decay 
is red-lead, an oxide of lead, which, when mixed with 
pure linseed oil, makes a paint impervious to the 
attacks of the weather. 

Here is one way in which lead enters into the daily 
life of civilized man. There are hundreds of other 
ways. Do you know that electric-light bulbs contain 
lead as an element in the glass? Do you know that 
there is lead in the hard rubber of fountain pens? 
Do you know that cans for meats, fish, fruits, vege- 
tables, as well as those containing oils and other 
products, are sealed with solder that contains lead? 
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There are hundreds of other important uses of lead. And of 
them all, the most important is the use of lead in good paint. 
Through all time, men have found no paint that so thoroughly 


protects metal as does red-lead paint, no paint that s> thoroughly 
- Lad 


protects wood as does white-lead paiat. 

People are coming to realize today as never before that poorly 
painted surfaces decay, well-painted surfaces endure. Millions 
of dollars in property values are being conserved yearly by a 
general heeding of the maxim, ‘‘Save the surface and you save all.” 

National Lead Company makes red-lead of the highest qual- 
ity. This product is mixed with pure linseed oil, to give it paint 
consistency, and is sold as 


Dutch Boy Red-Lead 


Write to our nearest branch office, address Department: S, 
for a free copy of our ‘‘ Wonder Book of Lead;’’ which interest- 
ingly describes the hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 


“Gave the surface and ~~ 
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JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 








Bar Lead 
Litharge 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 


Lead Pipe 
Battery Red-Lead 
Orange Mineral 
Die Castings 








Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Glassmakers’ Red-Lead 














Unmarried Life 
Tim: “How are you getting along at home 
while your wife’s away?” 
Tim: “Fine. I’ve reached the height of 
ficiency. I can put on my socks now from 
‘ither end.”—Selected 


Sure-fire Remedies 

“According to this magazine,” said Mrs. 
Pincher, “sliced onions and garlic scattered 
about a room will absorb the odor of fresh 
paint.” 

“I suppose that’s right,” rejoined Pincher. 
“Likewise, a broken neck will relieve 
catarrh !’’—Selected. 


Tough 
Two negroes were lying behind a packing 
case on the docks at Brest during the recent 
argument with Germany. Said one boast- 
fully: 
“Man, ah comes f'um a tuff fambly. Mah 
ole man done cut his nails wif a ax, an’ 
brash his teef wif a file.” 
“Huh, dat's nuffin’,”” returned the other. 
“Mah ole man am a plumber, an’ twict a 
week he done shave his se’f wif a blow 
torch.’’—Exchange. 


Anything Welcome. 
The very small boy with the very large 
gun was standing in a country road. 
“What are you hunting, bub?” asked a 
passerby. 
“IT dunno,” he replied frankly. “I ain’t seen 
it yet.’"—The Boys’ Magazine. 


Left At the Post. 
“T hear you and your wife had some words 
last night.’’ 
“We did, but I never got around to using 
mine.”—The American Legion Weekly. 


The Too Literal Clerk 
A traveling salesman died suddenly, and 
was taken to his home in the West. His 
relatives telephoned to the nearest florist to 
make a wreath, The ribbon was to be extra, 
iscription “‘Rest in peace” on both 
sides, and vom, ““‘We shall meet 


in heaven.” The florist was away and his 
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new assistant handled the job. It was a 
startling pie which turned up at the 
funeral extra wide, and 
bore the inscription, “R n peace on both 
sid we shall meet in 
heav 
The Long and Short of It. 
Grocer. “What was that woman complain- 
ing about?” 
Clerk—‘‘The long it, sir 
Grocer-—“‘Well, some people you never can 
please, anyhow Yesterday she complained 
of the short weight.”"—Western Christian 
Advocate (Cincinnati). 


It’s Nature 

“Did you try making any of that there 
persimmon beer you talked about?” asked 
an acquaintance. 

“Yep!” replied Gap Johnson of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. “And the durn stuff puckered 
up the bottles so I couldn't pour it out.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


+ By J.P Alley - 
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You CAINT STUMBLE 
OVEH DE HIPPERCRITS 
WHUTS IN DE CHUTCH, 
LESSN YouS WALKIN’ 


LONG DOWN DE SAME 














is what you should insist upon. 
The better the sample, the 
better the price you'll get for 
your cotton. Don’t cheat your- 
self with a bad sample. Take 
your cotton to a 


Munger 


System 
Outfit 


where it will be ginned right. 
For years a MUNGER SYS- 
TEM outfit has been the sign 
of a quality ginner. There’s 
one tiear you. 


Take Your Cotton There 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


Sale Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dailas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 
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DANDY HAT FREE 
BARGAIN . 
Fine Serge 


page Value NOW 


$3.98 


SEND NO MONEY 
Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues offered to readers of this 
paper. Willsend this splendid 
air of serge pants and with it | 
his fine latest style hat FREE-- 
without asking fur one cent § 
with the order. PANTS are 
made of extra quality blue serge, 
well tailored in every way. 
Extra heavy pocketing, all seams 
serged, no raw edges, bar tack- 
ing, strong belt straps. Waist 30 
to 44, inside seam length 30 to 3% 
inches Be sure to give inseam 
length.e HAT we give free is 
made of good quality wool cloth in 
the new stitched soft fedora style 
-lined throughout. Colors: Tan, 
Gray or Green. Sizes 65; to 74. 
GET A HAT FREE 
Just send your name and address 
iving sizes wanted. We'll send | 
oth pants and hat by parcel pest 
& Fy oe You pay mailman when ~ 
elivered, Your money back if not 
leased, Here is positively a big 
7.00 value for only $3.98. Send Now 
as the number of free hats is limited. 
rder by No. 36 C80. 
HOWARD*>LUX CO. | 
Dept. 36 CLEVELAND, @' 
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1» Pre-War Prices “© 
| Price and Quality talks. You get 
| both when you buy from Brown. My 
P'j}new 2922 cut prices have made a 
big hit—lower thanever. My 


€ rmere, Write for cut price catalox ‘tree. 
NCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 8877 Cleveiand, Onie 
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Made for ALL cars. Send for estimate. 
Siate Name and Yea; of car. 

This Ford Top and back curtain 57.50 
COMFORT AUTO TOP co., Pept. 12 
1621 Germantown Ave., Phila., Penna. 





